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TRACINGS OF ICELAND 


AND THE 

FAROE ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

# 

TUE VOYAGE TO THORSUAVN. 

Remarkable as are some of the natural peculiarities of Iceland 
— its terrific, though rarely active volcanoes, its singular 
sulphureous and other hot springs, all indicating a presence of 
fire in immediate proximity to its wastes of eternal snow — it 
could scarcely have been an object of such interest to the British 
tourist, were it not in general so difficult to be reached, so hardly 
to be travelled in, and altogether a country from whose bourne 
it is so uncertain whether the traveller may e’er return. From 
British ports, it is rarely that a ship sails for Iceland. Seldom 
does a yachtsman dare to trust his gay bark through the long 
waste of sea which surrounds its iron coasts. Almost the only 
regular communication that takes place between it and the 
continent of Europe, is by the post-packet, which sails eight 
times a year from Copenhagen to Reikiavik, taking generally 
twice the time that is now required for a voyage to America, and 
requiring as much in returning. Hence it arises that exceedingly 
few Englishmen have ever visited Iceland — not one English 
geologist, that I am aware of, since Sir George Mackenzie in 1810, 
notwithstanding the great attraction which the island presents 
to that class — and only two book-making travellers of any note 
since that time, one of them the emissary of a religious society. 
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From Denmark, to wliich it belongs, or any other part of the 
continent, the scientific and literary travellers have been scarcely 
more numerous — the most noted visitors of either class being the 
gentlemen of the French corvette La Recherche, who traversed 
the island in 1835 and 183G, and published a laborious account 
of its natural features, accompanied by a volume of drawings. 
For twenty years, scarcely any notice of it has appeared in 
English literature. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of lively interest that I heard, 
in June of this year (1855), of a Danish war-steamer, which was 
about to touch at Leith on its way to Iceland, and take up four 
gentlemen of Edinburgh, if so many should present themselves, 
and convey them to Iceland and back for a moderate expense. 
It seemed a most handsome and liberal proposal of the Danish 
naval minister, and I at once resolved to be a passenger. Not 
only were other tlu-ee quickly found, but two besides applied for 
berths, and, on a telegraphic communication being made to Copen- 
hagen, were gratified with their desire. Thus there was to be a 
party of six. I was at first hopeful that one or two of the pro- 
fessors of natural science in our university would be of the number; 
but engagements with summer classes rendered this impossible. 
We were also disappointed of Colonel James of the Oi'dnance 
Survey, whose extensive geological knowledge would have made 
the privilege of a passage truly well bestowed in his case. As it 
was, our party did include one or two gentlemen possessing a 
general knowledge of geology and mineralogy, besides one highly- 
skilled amateur photographer, who proposed taking with him 
an apparatus for sun-pictures. A hope was felt amongst us, that 
there might be one or two Danish eavans in the vessel; but 
when it arrived, its four native passengers proved to be men 
of ■wholly different classes. We discovered that, moderate as 
the fare was, it exceeded the convenience of a set of professors 
whose entire annual income is only L.120. How the minister, 
80 liberal towards Englishmen, should not have seen fit to 
give gratuitous passages to one or two such Danes as Forchammer 
and Escricht, who would have returned the benefit so largely 
to their countrymen, I cannot tell. Perhaps, on a future 
opportunity, this omission may be remedied. 
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The Thor — for such was its name — was a handsome screw, 
mounting eight guns, and containing a crew of about 130 men, 
under a captain and four lieutenants. While she lay in the 
Roads, taking on board a supply of coal, I had an opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of the officers, all of whom spoke 
English perfectly well. This was a surprising circumstance ; 
but it is to be accounted for chiefly by the attractions of English 
literature. Men of the superior classes in Denmark study 
English at school — using, by the by, the dear old Vicar of 
Wakefield as their principal text-book — because, while their 
own language presents few books, the productions of Scott, 
Bulwer, Dickens, and other English authors, have a charm that 
repays the labour. To a perfect knowledge of our language 
Captain Raffenberg added, still more to my surprise, an intimate 
acquaintance with our history, which enabled him to feel in 
the most lively manner the interest associated with Holyrood, 
the Castle, Roslin, and many other places in and about Edinburgh. 
In our perambulations amongst these scenes, we were accompanied 
by Count Trampe, etifUamptman or governor of Iceland, who 
was returning from Copenhagen to the seat of his government, 
from which he had been a few months absent. It was curious 
to take these two Danes into a dusky old room in the Cowgate, 
stuffed full of brokers’ furniture, where, in 1590, thirty magnates 
of their country, who came in the train of the Princess Anne, 
were entertained by the magistrates of Edinburgh. It was 
in those days the dining-room of the Master of the Mint, and 
probably not a single Dane has ever been in it from that time 
till the present. 

On Monday afternoon, the 18th of June, all needful preparations 
being made, we went on board the TAor, not failing to remark, 
as we approached, how appropriate to the views we had was the 
figure of the northern god at the head, holding out a goodly 
hammer in his hand. We were quickly settled, each couple of 
persons in one of those coffin-like spaces which are amusingly 
considered as bedrooms at sea ; most of them opening from the 
mess-room, which was also of but limited dimensions. One of 
the first things we were called upon to attend to, was a rule that 
no passenger could be allowed to carry any lucifer-matches. Wliy 
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was this? Only because of the simple fact, that there was 
six thousand pounds-weight of gunpowder closely adjacent 
beneath our dormitories ! Here was hazard the first to be 
encountered for the sake of seeing Iceland. Strange to say, 
all of us seemed to feel the fact as a pure ideality — much on 
the rule, I suppose, of De non ajpparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. At least, I never could observe that any one 
was in the slightest degree discomposed by it. 

In our little oblong sky-lighted mess-room, we mustered a 
pretty large party at meals — the captain and three lieutenants 
(one remaining on deck on duty), the doctor, purser, and engineer, 
four native and six British passengers. The hofnieister, or 
steward, kept a good supply of viands, and sherry and Bordeaux 
were never wanting at dinner. According to the custom of 
Denmark, drams were taken before and during all meals ; and 
to this custom most of the British passengers seemed to accom- 
modate themselves fully as easily as to the narrow sleeping- 
places. The kindness and attention shewn to us in all possible 
ways by the officers, went far beyond our expectations. While 
perfectly well-bred, they seemed to us less stiff than English 
officers are generally inclined to be. Both as to bed and board, 
they gave us every sort of preference over themselves that 
politeness could suggest. Indeed, I feel almost ashamed of their 
extreme good-nature, even while grateful for it. It is perhaps 
also worthy of notice, as a circumstance marking the universal 
advance of true refinement, that, throughout the whole time we 
were together, the conversation was maintained in a tone of 
cheerfulness and pleasantry, without ever once shewing a tendency 
to overpass the bounds of a drawing-room-like propriety. What 
a contrast to our associations regarding the sea-life of the last 
century ! 

Behold us, then, on the evening of our start, making our way 
out of the Firth of Forth against a light east -wind, the weather 
rather dull and cold. The towers and steeps of lofty Edinburgh 
fade and sink behind us : the fertile shores of East Lothian are 
left on the right : the Bass, ‘ sea-rock immense,’ is passed : and 
the pilot descends into his pinnace at the Isle of May, there to 
wait till some incoming vessel shall call him again into action. 
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Adieu for weeks to friends and foes — to news of Sebastopol, 
however thrilling — to our part in all that concerns the interests 
and welfare of Britain I With a daguerreotype of the basaltic 
cliffs of May on our minds, as caught through flighty mist and 
spray amidst the thickening gray of night, we bid farewell to 
land, and take a north-east course into the German Ocean ; for 
the captain, even with steam at bis command, likes good sea-room 
for his ship. Next morning, we find ourselves alone on the 
waters — no trace of Caledonia stem and wild to be seen. Cutting 
against a north wind, we have weather clear, but cold. And so 
we go on and on; and dinner succeeds breakfast, and tea succeeds 
dinner ; and there are walks along the deck, and outlookings 
through telescopes over the gunwale, and watcliings of sea-birds and 
of distant sails ; and one or two persons confess themselves as not 
yet quite reconciled gastrically to sea-life — till evening begins to 
come on, just as we are approaching that outlier of the Orcades, 
the Fair Isle, to the east of which is the passage usually taken 
into tlie North Sea. It is ten o’clock, and the sun is little more 
than just set, and the north is a long cloud-draped chamber, with 
the draperies and festoonings dropping a ruby dye, when we 
approach this unfortunate little island, which, we believe, supports 
two hundred of God’s creatures, but is wdshed by everybody 
besides to be at the bottom, or at the North Pole, or anywhere, 
seeing tliat it creates such a monstrous deal of inconvenience, and 
does such a frightful amount of actual mischief. A very decent- 
looking little green island it is all the time, as if it had never 
wrecked a bark nor robbed a crew in the whole course of its 
existence. More deadly by far appears Sumbrugh Head, opposite, 
the lofty extremity of the Zetland group, which we now see dimly 
through the haze to the right. Good or evil, we course past it in 
perfect security, and so make a final parting from Scottish land. 
Faroe and Iceland now lie clear before us. 

On the third day, after a brilliant sunrise at half-past two, the 
wind changed to the south-west, bringing on the usual unpleasant 
consequences of rain and bluster, but without impeding our 
course. It is impossible, however, to get a meridian observation ; 
and as the Faroe Islands cannot be far ahead, we are forced to 
pause at night, and even go back a little, lest w’e come to a 
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premature landing. I hear before I rise next morning, that the 
southernmost of the group has been seen, and all is right, and we 
are sailing in amongst them. I come upon deck, and find that we 
are just passing the Little Dimon, a lofty isle, of the peculiar 
form of Ailsa or the Bass, which seems set like a guardian at the 
south of the archipelago. One of its sides, I find by a rough 
measurement, rises at an angle of 54 degrees ; it is not, therefore, 
surprising that the Little Dimon is uninhabited by man. It 
contains, however, some wild sheep, whose flesh is said to have 
the flavour of venison. Presently, the Great Dimon, another 
lofty but less column-like island, appears, cliffed all round, inso- 
much tliat no landing can be effected upon it except by a rope. 
Still, however, we learn there is on this island one sheep-farmer, 
acting as steward for the king of Denmark, the proprietor. And 
now, looking onward, we begin to see, through the thinning mist, 
other masses of land, which we learn belong to Sandoe, Suderoe, 
and other members of the group — bare gray mountains they are, 
or with only a slight tint of green, and horizontal stripes of snow 
lying along them, like webs of linen bleaching on a Scotch hill- 
face. Such, indeed, is the very image which the object has 
presented to the popular imagination at home, where a stripe of 
snow on a particular part of the Ochil Hills passes by the pretty 
name of Lady Alva’s Web. In the Faroes, tliis disposition of the 
snow at the end of winter is the result of the peculiar geological 
features of the country, as will be by and by explained. 

The whole scene, and the outward sensations of the moment, 
press upon us the idea of a wild, uncouth, and arctic region, 
where man maintains a rough struggle with nature, and gets 
himself roughened in the process — the more remarkable to us, as 
being a scene comparatively near to Scotland — near, and yet in 
essential respects how different fi*om all of Scotland which may in 
such a case be taken into account I To such an outlandish terri- 
tory may we, leaving Leith on Monday afternoon, arrive on 
Thursday morning — a possibility little known or reflected upon 
amongst us, but surely not without its weight in many social 
considerations. We were musing on such things, when a boat 
was descried ahead, containing three rude figures, such as one is 
accustomed to see in wood-engravings in missionary -tracts, being 
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half-clad in skins, “witli long lank hair escaping from below their 
little caps, and hanging in elf-locks round then* air-tanned features. 
The dint of a thousand storms, and rough days and nights at sea, 
was set on those half-savage forms, where all appeared as hardened 
by past, and prepared for future suffering. Presently, on the 
ship being stopped, one of the men came on board, and announced 
himself as a pilot from Thorshavn, the little port to which 
we were advancing. His services being gladly accepted, we 
soon beheld him stationed beside the captain on the gallery 
whence the vessel’s motions were usually directed. A most 
striking personage he was — a tall lank man, in a much-worn 
leather jacket and trousers, gray stockings, and lamb-skin shoes 
without soles — ^his face aquiline, and originally handsome, but 
now deformed by a black patch over the site of a lost eye and 
the neglected state of hjs hair and beard. Such was the first 
specimen submitted to us of the population of these singular 
northern isles. 

In a little time we were passing along a sound, with high land 
on both sides — that to the right being the Island of Nalsbe, or 
Needle Island, so called from a perforation, seen at one end of it, 
the work of the waves, by which all these shores have been more 
or less deeply worn. All along, we see only bare gray ridges, of 
persevering uniformity of elevation, with here and there a greenish 
slope below. Nowhere is a tree or even slu*ub to be detected. 
Still do the white snow-stripes give a chilly character to the 
distant landscape. Still does the quick-flitting puffin or the 
heavy-winged gull lend sole animation to the scene. At length, 
when about eleven o’clock, the sun is beginning to throw a clearer 
light, we find ourselves approaching a kind of recess or small 
valley, where a few objects somewhat different appear. There 
are bright patches of green, mixed with one or two masses of 
black and white ,* and somehow a flag rises out from above these 
objects ; and we strain our eyes and wonder wliat the whole thing 
is, for as yet it appears entirely anomalous. It proves, gentle 
reader, to be the town of Thorshavn — diG town of the Faroe Islands : 
these green patches are the sod-covered roofs of houses ; the spots 
of white and black resolve themselves into a merchant's house 
and a church ; and the flag is hoisted in a little fort, perched on 
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the neighbouring hillside. Such a curiously disguised, half- 
buried little town it is; such an odd huddle of cottages mixed 
■with rocks, and rocks mixed -with cottages, that, in certain lights, 
if the flag were only to keep itself down, we believe an 
enemy’s ship might pass it without ever imagining that a town 
was there. The amusement it excited in our party, after we were 
fully assured of its hdng a town, was very great ; and our photo- 
grapher felt the same eagerness to be at it which he would have 
felt regarding a beef-steak after a two days’ fast. Well, here 
we make a pause, and drop anchor ; and before a quarter of an 
hour elapses, a boat is seen coming from the shore, containing an 
elderly gentleman in a light-blue uniform, and cap with the rosette 
that marks government employment ; and him the captain, in full 
ceremonial dress, receives at the side, and welcomes on board. It 
is Mr Randropp, the sheriff or judge of the Faroes — one of a 
handful of civilised men wlio reside in exile here amongst a liost 
of rude and simple people. The military aspect which is given, 
amongst continental governments, to all official personages by a 
uniform, as a contrast to our simpler system, is thus at once 
brought before us. It was a surprise to all, that no salute passed 
between the ship and the fort ; but we afterwards learned, that it 
was as well for the fort that no such ceremony was called for, 
as, to tell the truth, its four guns are now so crazy in the mount- 
ings, that they could scarcely bear being fired. "WTiat marked our 
mercy the more was, that a French corvette came not long ago to 
Thorshavn, and gave a salute of twenty-one guns — a superfluity 
of politeness for which it got anything but thanks, as the fort had 
to answer gun for gun, and the commandant hardly expected to 
see himself left with a single mounted piece. Such is the happily 
secure condition of Faroe — expressive instance of the peace which 
resides with poverty 1 For anything that I could learn, there is 
not a dozen soldiers in all this group of islands. Their military 
stores are on a similarly narrow and simple scale. It is related 
that when the prince of Denmark came to Thorshavn Bay some 
years ago, the fort began to fire a royal salute, but stopped short 
in the middle. The captain of the prince’s vessel sent to inquire 
the cause, and learned that their stock ofgunpo-wder was exhausted. 
He sent a supply, and the salute was completed. 


CHAPTER II. 


THORSHAVN — NALSOE. 

It -was witli the expectation of finding Thorshavn altogether 
primitive and uncouth that we accompanied tlie captain on 
shore. There was no harbour or quay, nothing more than a 
small •wooden landing-place for the fishing-boats, which seemed 
tlie only craft connected with the town. We found ourselves 
amidst black rocks covered with split fish and drying-nets, 
under gaze of a crowd of all ages and sexes, who evidently gave 
full return for the compliment of our wonder. When men meet, 
however, as strangers in very remote and unusual scenes, they 
feel that they cannot affect the same indifference to each other as 
when they encounter in crowded cities. Hence it was, I suppose, 
that the Thorshavn populace and the officers and passengers of 
the Thor were impelled to salute each other with rather ceremo- 
nious bows and takings off of liats and cowls. The men were 
in general fair-complexioned, middle-sized, robust figures, clad 
in loose frieze-jackets, coarse blue cloth trousers coming only 
below the knee, gray woollen stockings, and lamb-skin slippers, 
or brogues ; and boys of five years old had a miniature of 
precisely the same dress. Behold us, then, stepping over 
the rocks, amidst ancient and fishlike smells, in amongst this 
curiously gazing multitude, and trying to find a way into their 
mazy little town. Nothing like a street exists in Thorsliavn; 
not even a lane. The houses are scattered at random amongst 
the rocks, with merely spaces surrounding them ; and it is 
amongst these spaces, generally narrow, over smooth-faced rocks, 
and amidst boulders half put aside, that you have to seek a 
passage from one place to another. Round nearly every house 
is a black and fetid sewer. There is generally a substructure 
of coarse masonry, over which is a fabric of wood. Most of 
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them are. small and stifling, and full of the rudest accommodations ; 
and the women and children who peep from the doors are most 
unlovesome to look upon. We heard a strange grinding noise 
in passing a house, and, looking in, found a girl busy with a 
quern or handmill — the primitive engine for preparing meal which 
is alluded to in the Bible, and is now shewn in antiquarian 
museums of our country as a thing of past ages, but which still 
flourishes in living use in this outlandish part of the earth. Here 
and there was an appearance .of a small shop ; and in front 
of one or two houses, an attempt had been made to render a 
plot of ground into a sort of garden. The rudeness and simplicity 
of all outward forms and appearances was a surprise to every one 
of us. It was rudeness, however, unaccompanied by anything 
like want or sufiering. These cottages were not, like those of the 
Irish peasantry, or of the lower population of our large cities, 
scenes of utter destitution. The people have furniture and imple- 
ments for all their humble needs, however coarse and disgusting ; 
and it is reserved for an advanced civilisation to shew humanity 
in its lowest and most hopeless condition. 

One of om- first cares was to find a house where our amateur 
photographer might set up his apparatus, in order to take 
portraitm'es of the men and things of Thorshavn. We were first 
conducted to a reasonably neat mansion of two stories, occupied 
by Mr Nalsbe, a rich retired merchant, who was very willing 
to give the required accommodation. But it speedily appeared 
that this place would not suit, and we were then taken to 
the house of Mr Bandropp, the sheriff. This was also a neat, 
inhabitable-looking house, reminding me much of the better 
sort of wooden mansions in Norway. We were received with 
the greatest urbanity by the worthy owner and his wife, and 
cigars and wine were brought in. Their son Auguste, a bright- 
eyed intelligent boy, who spoke a little English, came actively 
forward to shew us the specimens he had collected of the peculiar 
minerals of the islands, and offered to be our guide on any 
excursion we might determine on making. It soon appeared 
that this house was also unsuitable for our photographer’s 
purposes. Ultimately, he was received at the governor’s house, 
which, having an enclosed court in front, proved entirely suitable. 

B 
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The best of the day, however, was spent before our friend 
had become thoroughly settled, and his portrait-taking was 
reserved for the morrow. 

The ship in the sunny bay, and rude boats paddling about ; 
the long, flat-topped, bare gray hills closing round ; the green- 
roofed village nestling in the dell at the head of the bay ; rocky 
passages among the houses •, a small rill coming down a rough 
channel, all disgraced with washings of clothes and eviscerations 
of fish; friezy hairy groups everywhere wondering at us, and 
we at them — such were the objects pressing on us as we made 
our way to see the two or three established lions of the place — 
the fort on the hill-face over the sea, where we found the 
four crazy guns and a handful of soldiers — a rock-surface near by, 
where the compass seems a little to forget its cunning — and the 
church, which we found neater than we could have expected. 
The slopes adjacent to the town were a mixture of gray rock and 
green pasture, with here and there small patches of potatoes and 
here. The rounded character of the rock-surfaces I at once 
recognised as the result of glacial abrasion; but none of 
them were sufficiently fresh or well preserved to bear the polish 
and scratching which in proper circumstances may be expected. 

I found there is but one baker in Thorshavn, and, considering 
how the people live, it was a surprise that there was even one. 
On application at the shop, we were told there ■was no wheaten- 
bread which could be recommended; the only kind to be had 
was the dark rye-loaf, so common in Denmark and the North 
generally, but which I have never yet been able to relish. Bather 
oddly, they had very palatable rice-cakes and almond-biscuits. 
The baker has a miU a little way out of town, and it is described 
as being of the same primitive kind as one which I formerly had 
occasion to speak of as existing at Drivstuen, in Norway, but 
wliich I have since found to be not unexampled in some of 
the less approachable parts of the Scottish Highlands — being 
simply a small wooden building bestriding a rivulet, which, 
shooting down a sloping wooden trough, drives a horizontally 
disposed wheel, centering in a vertical axis, the upper end of 
which carries round the millstone. It seems the very first 
step in mechanical contrivance beyond the quern, still in pretty 
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general use in Tliorsliavn. It is very curious thus to find the 
dead antiquities of some countries the active utilities of others. 
Scottish antiquaries are acquainted with a small stone-cup, 
possessing an ear or handle carved out of the same stone, which 
is occasionally found in the earth. For a long time no one could 
imagine what was the use of it, till Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, 
chancing to be left for a winter in the Faroe Islands, ascertained 
that the same article is in general use there for the carrying 
of lighted tinder from one house to another. How it has 
happened that the Fardese, or our own early progenitors, should 
have been dependent on the communication of fire from one house 
to another, seeing that a couple of flints is so obvious an idea, 
I cannot imagine, unless there were some superstitious objection 
to the striking of new light. As a proof, however, of the 
importance of communicated fire in Faroe, I may state a fact 
regarding the one family living in the Stor Dimon. As already 
mentioned, this island can be approached only in favourable 
weather, and ropes are required to pull any one up from the sea. 
Often, for months, no one can come to or leave the spot. Years 
pass without the visit of a clergyman ; and the Thorshavn doctor 
declares tlmt, in a long practice, he never once set his foot on the 
island. It is related that, on one occasion, in the middle of 
winter, the Dimon family allowed their fire to go out ; and they 
unavoidably remained without fire or light for the remainder 
of the season ! 

Led by the tastes of an amateur mineralogist of our party, we 
determined to spend the afternoon in an excursion by boat to the 
island of Nalsoe, about three miles from Thorshavn. We had 
the advantage of being attended by one of the inferior native 
judges, Christopher Mtiller, who not only speaks English, but 
has picked up some knowledge of geology. Auguste Randropp 
likewise gave us the pleasure of his company, and the benefit 
of such local knowledge as he possesses. One of the company 
took his gun, in the hope of bringing down a few snipes or 
curlews. It may be well here to intimate, once and for all, 
the general fact that the Faroe Islands are merely a set of 
mountains, of a lengthy form, lying in a north-west and south- 
east direction, with narrow sounds between, nearly all of them 
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being composed of slightly sloping beds of trap, alternating with 
tufas and clay-stones, and all swept bare. It becomes evident, 
at a moment’s inspection, that they have all been one continuous 
sheet of such beds at one time, and out of which interspaces have 
been cut in a determinate direction by some externally applied 
force, for the beds on opposite sides of valleys and sounds exactly 
tally with each other. One mountain or island being higher than 
anotlier, or having any part of itself higher than the rest, is merely 
owing to this external force having been there more resisted, 
and consequently having taken less away. As additional features 
depending on those now described, I may remark the terrace-like 
arrangements everywhere conspicuous along the sides of the 
islands. One of these terraces is merely a trap-bed standing 
out in a certain degree of prominence, in consequence of the 
above externally applied force having been able to cut comparatively 
deep into the softer tufaceous strata between. 

Well, we land in Nalsoe, at a small fishing-hamlet called Eide 
— a miniature Thorshavn— and resolve on a walk to a well-known 
cave about three miles off along the shore. The few villagers 
flock about us in wonder — wondering at* ourselves, and wondering 
at the hammers and other instruments we carry. The first object 
which attracted our attention was a short thick beam lying on the 
beach, and much perforated by tlie teredo. It was one of the 
pieces of timber wliich the Gulf-stream brings in considerable 
quantity from America to these islands, and which might have led 
the islanders, centuries ago, if they had been sharp enough, to 
infer the existence of land beyond the Western Ocean. In a 
country which has not a bit of timber of its own, such arrivals on 
their shores must be a windfall of no common value. We went to 
see the church of Eide, for, small and poor as the hamlet appears, 
and few people, besides, as there are in Nalsoe, there is here a 
church — ^but one so small, so homely, so simple in all its arrange- 
ments, had never before come under my notice. There being 
a church here at all was the more remarkable, tliat nearly the 
whole of its materials had to be imported from the continent. 
There was but one little gallery, apparently for some one better 
sort of family, and it was accessible by a small trap-stair. The 
one sole attempt at ornament for the honour of religion consisted 
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in a hard, rude painting of the burial of Christ over the com- 
munion-table. I viewed the whole scene with deep interest. It 
is on finding a religious edifice of such a kind in such a place, 
that one is most affectingly reminded of the imiversal yearning of 
man towards the Power and the Life beyond the visible scene 
and the present experience. 

As we went along the lower slopes near the village, we observed 
a considerable number of small patches of cultivated ground, 
some of them not larger than a good dining-table, all evidently 
under hand-culture, and mostly devoted to potatoes. We here 
also, for the first time, observed an arrangement which we after- 
wards found to be general throughout the Faroes. The little 
patches of ground, divided from each other much in the fashion of 
lazy heds amongst ourselves, are always made to incline sideways, 
if necessary, towards the sun. We also came to two little mills, 
one of them exactly such as has just been described, but the other 
an advance upon it in mechanical contrivance, having a small 
undershot wheel outside, by which the horizontal one is driven 
within. So here, in these Faroe Islands, we see a complete series 
of the first steps in mechanism, as applied to one of the first and 
most important of human necessities. 

Half a mile or so from the existing village are the remains of an 
old one, fromwhich the people had migrated not many general ions 
ago. We could only with some difficulty trace the ruins beneath 
the flowery herbage which nature had spread as a re-assertion 
of her original empire over the spot. Muller, nevertheless, could 
point to the site of one small house, in which, according to a 
tradition of the place, a Scottish princess had once lived in capti- 
vity. Such a lady, he said, had been sent as a prisoner to this 
island — ^liad lived and died here. Here was the house in which 
she dwelt ; there, close by, was the little cress-surrounded spring 
which had supplied her with water. I was at first puzzled to 
imagine what could be the actual fact at the bottom of this 
strange tale, but, after a little reflection, thought it most likely 
that the Scottish princess was merely some lady of rank who, like 
Mrs Erskine of Grange, had proved troublesome to husband or 
friends on account of semi-lunacy, or bad habits, or the possession 
of dangerous secrets, and had been put out of the way here, under 
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the care of the trusty emissaries of those who had an interest in 
her seclusion. There was a wild and poetical interest in this 
interpretation of the tradition. Wliat a scene of banishment for 
a woman who had perhaps been reared in tenderness, and must 
have heretofore lived amidst a comparatively civilised society ! 
And now, there is only to be heard the murmm* of the wild-bee, 
where once a human spirit sighed out sorrows in which there was 
none to sympathise, and probably welcomed death as an only 
friend. 

The sheep which we found picking up a meagre subsistence 
along the hillside, had all a strangely ragged appearance, their 
coats generally hanging half off their bodies. The Faroese, 
it seems, do not shear their sheep, but pull off the fleeces, 
for which practice they are soundly rated by some former travel- 
lers, on the score of cruelty. This very afternoon, there was a 
gathering of the flocks into an enclosed place near the sea-shore, 
that this business might be proceeded with. For anything I 
could see, the Faroese sheep may part with their wool in this 
manner without any suffering ; but it is not so easy to understand 
why they should be allowed to go about till a large part of their 
fleeces must be lost. I can only suppose that the taking off the 
wool was performed by hand-plucking in old times, when shears 
were unknown, and for that good and sufficient reason, is still 
persisted in. 

Our one sportsman was meanwhile going along the higher 
ground in hopes of giving us a dish of birds ; but he shot only a 
few oyster-catchers, which proved of no sort of use. The eider- 
duck was seen passing between the sea and the rocky terraces, 
where it builds its nest ; but the shooting of that creature, so 
valuable for its feathers, is forbidden in Faroe, though, strange to 
say, its eggs are unprotected. After a rough walk, we came to 
the cave where we expected to find minerals. An unusually 
deep bed of tufas and clay-stones here in its slope meets the sea, 
which lias of course made way into it, and produced a recess, over 
which the hard bed of trap hangs like a penthouse. Reaching it 
after a good deal of scrambling, we found that it had been several 
times too often visited already. Of the zeolites, and other trap- 
pean crystals for which it is famed, only a few poor specimens 
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could be obtained. Being absolutely devoid of tbe collecting 
propensity, I could hardly join my friend in Ms expressions of 
disappointment ; more particularly as there was much instruction 
to be derived from the facts presented to the eye — the clay-stone, 
for example, black as coal below, where deposited on a cooled trap 
stratum, but red and hard as brick above, where the next trap- 
bed had pomred hot over it. In the plentiful tufts of saxifrage and 
other plants scattered about these cliffs, there would have been a 
still more abundant feast for the botanist. 

Our boat being brought to the spot from Eide, we re-embarked 
at a late hour, and returned to the ship. The next day was to be 
employed by the Tlior in taking in coal ; so we were now able to 
arrange various plans for spending it to advantage. I resolved to 
be one of a party of three which was to make a boating-excursion 
of some extent. 


CHAPTER III. 


EXCURSION TO BIDE. 

A NATIVE boat with four men was at the ship’s side punctually 
at six next morning, and we three excursionists, having swallowed 
a light breakfast, were soon ready to start. There was a fine bright 
sky, with scarcely any wind to give us either aid or resistance. 
Our design was to pass tlirough the long straight sound between 
Strombe and Osteroe, to the little fishing-village of Eide (different 
from the Eide in Nalsoe), near which we hoped to be able to 
see the noted sea-cliffs of the Kodlen and Myling, which there 
look out upon the Northern Ocean. In our party was Mr Robert 
Allan, of Edinburgh, son of the late Mr Thomas Allan, who, in 
company with Sir George Mackenzie, had explored the geology 
of the Parbes in 1812, and published an elaborate paper on the 
subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Rowing at the rate of about three miles an hour — for the 
Farbese boatmen are by no means disposed to overtask themselves, 
and row with short weak oars — we passed along a glassy fiord, 
with lofty cliffs rising close upon our left, shewing clearly the 
bedding of the trap and the alternating strata of tufa. Flitting 
sea-birds, a few fishhig-boats scattered here and there, now and 
then the projection of a porpoise-fin above the waves, are the 
sole objects that give life to the scene. By and by, we cross 
the openings of branch-fiords, receding amongst masses of dark 
mountains. Sometimes an unusual extent of green slope rising 
from the shore gives occasion for a small farming-establishment, 
where lives a family that probably never has any intercourse with 
others except by boat. Everywhere the country is seen to 
have the same kind of structure ; and, being so clearly laid 
bare, we know what it is composed of ten miles off as well 
as on the hillside we are passing. Even the remotest mountain- 
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tops betray what they are, without putting us to the slightest 
trouble. In the sound, we are simply passing through an 
excavated valley, built up on each side of alternate trap and tufa, 
forming long and gently rising terraces, on many of which 
the snow still rests. A loftier hill, such as Skellingfield, which 
we get a glimpse of through a lateral fiord, rising 3000 feet 
straight up from the sea, is merely a mass containing a few 
additional courses of this grand natural masonry. The highest 
and most reduced fragments of beds lead us ideally to extend 
them into the completeness they once possessed in common with 
those below; and we then get some notion of the enormous 
amoimt of matter which has been carried away, and of the power 
of the agent which effected its removal. “WTiat a stupendous 
operation is thus revealed to the instructed observer !-— surely 
far exceeding in poetical sublimity the mythical ideas by which 
the peasantry usually seek to explain such phenomena. Let 
us not, however, think too disrespectfully of the uneducated, 
in regard to these matters, when we remember that English 
geologists of the highest reputation have, over and over again, 
expressed themselves as content to imagine that all such 
denudations, as they call them, are the effect of floods of water — 
water which is never seen or known to do such things in nature, 
and which is seen at the bottom of these very hills acting in 
quite a different way — namely, forming rough beaches and 
cliffs, and strewing out the debris ; the only particular favourable 
to such an idea being the (in the case) insignificant one, that 
a block in water, being reduced to about the specific gravity 
of the surrounding element, is sometimes seen to be transported 
somewhat further than might be expected. Till science can 
speak a little more rationally and conclusively, we may let 
natural wit alone. 

The sound, though indenting promontories prevent us from 
seeing more than a few miles at any time along its course, 
is, like all the other sounds between these islands, tolerably 
straight. Excepting tliat recent ddbris from the mountains has, 
in many places, made green slopes at the bottom, there is a 
general bareness and sterility over this insular landscape. After 
becoming familiaiised with its long persisting monotony, I was 
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startled at Nord Skall with the appearance of some irregular 
masses of detrital matter, stretching along the shore and tlirough 
the waters of the sound ; and mentally vaticinated that here 
there must he some unusually deep recess in the mountains; 
for I judged, in the light of many former observations, that these 
mounds were moraines, or the ice-brought sweepings of a valley 
or valleys which once contained glaciers. Accordingly, on a 
nearer approach, such a recess made its appearance, being a 
deep though short valley in the island of Osterbe. Such findings 
we may always confidently expect, when a true key Ixas been 
laid hold of in the investigation of natural phenomena. 

At length, after six hours of very slow rowing, we reached 
the village of Eide — a cluster of rude wooden cottages, much 
like those in Thorshavn, but the whole bearing a still homelier 
and poorer aspect. We landed amidst the usual group of 
wondering natives, on black rocks besprent with odorous 
relics of fish ; and tlu‘Ough one of our boatmen, who understood 
our language, inquired if a boat with fresh men could be had 
to take us to the Kodlen. It quickly appeared that the men 
were all absent at the fishing, so that we should be obliged 
to continue to use the boat in which we had come from Thorshavn. 
There was, however, something to be done in the first place — 
we must see Paid Jonson's Imua. It became evident, from 
tlie talk of the boatmen, that this was a local wonder, which 
no traveller could possibly be allowed to escape. There were 
talkings about other things while we still lingered on the 
shore : we asked, for example, if there was a church in Eide ; 
but all ended and settled in this one thing — we must see 
PawZ Jbnaon’s liuus. Resigning ourselves to what seemed 
inevitable, we were led up through the labyrinthine passages 
of the village, till we came to a tall narrow house of rude masonry, 
having an entrance under a small wooden arch inscribed with 
a verse from the Psalms in Danish. We were speedily conducted 
up a narrow winding stair into a neat, well-lighted apartment, 
containing some decent articles of furniture, and a few coloured 
prints on the wall. And here we were received with good- 
humoured civility by an elderly woman, who proved to be Miss 
Jonson. There was nothing at all remarkable about the house 
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in our eyes. What gave it an attraction in popular regard, 
was merely its being the only house of more than one story, 
or possessing accommodations above the humblest in the village, 
or rather, perhaps, the whole district. Paul Jonson, the deceased 
father of the present proprietress, was the one rich man of the 
country, and had made himself immortal by building this mansion. 
We, after all, found some reason for an interest in the house and 
its builder; for Paul Jonson had here given lodging for some 
days to Mr Thomas Allan and Sir George Mackenzie while they 
were engaged in examining the geology of the neighbourhood. 
Miss Jonson had some recollection of Mr Allan, and appeared 
gratified in seeing his son after such a long interval. We learned 
from her, that her father had become interested in the pursuits 
of his two learned guests ; had been their guide to the summit 
of Slattertind, a lofty mountain near by ; and after their departure, 
commemorated their reaching the top of that mountain by placing 
there a stone inscribed with their names and the date of their 
visit. When we came away to pursue our excursion to the 
Kodlen, Miss Jonson very kindly sent after us a huge decanter 
full of delicious new milk. 

It was upon a perfectly smooth sea that we set forth on this 
interesting excursion. In any other circumstances, the danger 
might have been such as to give us pause. We had only, after 
all, to row out to the extremity of the sound, scarcely two miles 
oif, in order to see the grand objects we were in quest of. The 
natural history of the Kodlen and Myling is simply this : the 
Faroes, all round the outside, are powerfully escarped by the rage 
of the ocean; so, wherever high ground is presented in that 
direction, we find it vertically cliffed to the very summit. At the 
north-west extremity of the sound between Osteroe and Strombe, 
there chances to be high ground ; there, accordingly, are cliffs of 
great elevation. The Kodlen might be described as a hill with 
one-half cut away, and the bare section of the remaining half 
presented to the sea. Our course lay along the base ; and so 
gradually did its wonders creep upon us, that when under its 
highest part, Tve had a difficulty in believing — grand as it was — 
that it reached an elevation, as ascertained by Mr Thomas Allan, 
of 1134 feet. At about one hundred yards from this cliff, our 
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boat was allowed for awhile to float at ease, the men only taking 
care that we did not come too near. It was a most magnificent 
scene. The cliff is absolutely vertical; at one place, it even over- 
hangs. The swell of the calm water, on which our boat rose and 
fell, was continually advancing to dash itself on the base, or flow 
into deep dark caves, where its operations were only revealed to 
us by the roar which it produced. At one place a couple of 
tall fragments stood at a small distance out from the precipice, 
one of them perforated below, so as to give it somewhat of the 
figure of a human being. The excited fancy easily transforms 
them both into resemblances of humanity, and hence has arisen 
the name by which they are known, of the Giant and his "Wife. 
The cliff, in consequence of its extreme steepness and smoothness, 
is little haunted by sea-birds. I could observe but one ledge, 
afforded by a more than usually friable bed of clay-stone, on 
which they seemed to find a tolerable rest. As a study for the 
geologist, the Kodlen cannot be over-estimated. Imagine a 
section of between eleven and twelve hundred feet, presenting 
hundreds of alternating beds, all as clearly traceable as the stripes 
on a checked bed-curtain ! Their arrangement is horizontal ; and 
nothing can be more instructive than the regular interjection of 
the group of comparatively thin and soft beds of tufa and clay- 
stone with the dense beds of trap. Vertical fractures, at tolerably 
regular intervals, explain to us in a moment why these cliffs 
assume the wall-like front by which they are characterised. 
One vertical mass between two fractures, has fallen down ten 
or twelve feet, and produced a fault to that extent. Generally, 
it is at the bottom of fractures that caves have been formed, 
the sea having been able there to insert its powerful wedge, 
and so work its way inward. There are some caves, however, 
above the reach of the waves, and which must have been pro- 
duced before the present relative level of sea and land was 
assumed. We all regretted that our time did not permit us to 
sail to the opposite side of the sound, in order to pass under 
the more magnificent Myling. We were obliged to content 
ourselves with a distant view of the grand escarpments of 
that part of the coast, and of the stacks or outlying fragments 
of rock which we see shooting hundreds of feet high in its 
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front.* The whole, taken in connection with the similar, thougli 
less elevated cliffs all around the Faroes, may be said to form 
a splendid illustration of what the sea can do in cutting down 
hills and strewing out the removed materials. 

Returning to Eide, and having to wait there a while, that our 
men might rest, I took the opportunity of examining the neigh- 
bourhood. The place is a low isthmus between the sound and 
the outer ocean, and here there are some small fields under culti- 
vation. Every here and there the rocks are presented on the 
surface, where tliey invariably are rounded or flattened, witli 
peculiar deep channelings, precisely like those rocks which are 
now generally believed to have been abraded by ice. My atten- 
tion being arrested by these features, I looked narrowly for the 
striae or scratches which ice generally leaves on surfaces over 
which it has passed. They presented themselves in abundance in 
several places — most strikingly of all within sea-mark on the 
shore of the quiet bay — being all directed from the north, which 
is also the direction of the canaux or channelings, and further, of 
the passage or isthmus in which the village lies. It was curious 
to reflect that these minute features should still be preserved on a 
surface which has since been subjected to so long a period of 
oceanic attrition as is indicated by the cliffs of the Kodlen and 
Myling. 

By ten o’clock in the evening, we were once more on board the 
TVior, where we learned that our amateur photographer had had a 
great day in Thorshavn, assembling round him all the remarkable- 
looking persons of both sexes, and exciting their infinite surprise 
by the fidelity of his portraitures. His greatest difficulty had 
been to keep his sitters from coming in their finest Sunday-attire, 
instead of the picturesque habiliments they were accustomed to 
wear. The captain had been employing the time in taking in 
a supply of coal to speed us on our way to Iceland. One of the 

* In a Narrative of the Cruise of the Yacht Maria among the Faroe Jtlande in the 
Summer of 1854 (a beautifully illustrated and very pleasantly written volume, 
published by Longman, 1855), it is stated that the Myling, by aneroid barometer, is 
2100 feet high. The remarkable stacks near that cliff arc, in the same volume, 
sjud to be 800 feet high, and are described as bearing the appearance of having fallen 
away from the adjacent precipice. This book may be recommended to all who 
wish to get a correct representation of Farijese scenery. 
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lieutenants, in the course of his perambulations, had fallen in with 
and purchased a couple of knives, the handiwork of one of the 
villagers. They created a general feeling of astonishment in our 
party ; for, so far from being rude, as everything that met the eye 
in Faroe seemed to be, the liandles and cases were beautifully 
inlaid with brass, ebony, and bone, shewing much taste as well as 
ingenuity in the artificer. One was of the size of a penknife, the 
other somewhat larger, both blades being fixed in the handles, 
and designed to be inserted loose into their cases. I afterwards 
purchased a knife of considerably larger size, of the kind used for 
killing the dolphins which occasionally come ashore on the Faroes; 
and this knife is also of elegant workmanship and decoration. 
Though the labour employed in the making must have been very 
great, the two knives first mentioned cost only four shillings and 
sixpence of British money. We were told that, while there are 
not, and scarcely could be, regular artificers in Faroe, almost 
every man is at least his own smith and carpenter ; and that, 
from the peculiar necessities of the islanders, they often shew a 
high degree of ingenuity in lines of handicraft the most foreign 
in appearance to their general habits of life. It is instructive, 
however, to observe how ingenuity may reach a high pitch in 
decoration before it attains to any very decided practical improve- 
ment. The Farbese make beautiful knives; but they have 
not yet arrived at the idea of connecting the handle and blade by 
a clasp. 

From what I have seen of the people of Zetland, and know of 
their social condition, I think there must be a striking contrast 
between them and the Farbese. The fact of the latter being a 
day and a half’s sail further to the north, cannot be the sole 
cause of the difference. The explanation must chiefly be looked 
for in the different political and moral arrangements,^ While 
Zetland is expressly a part of Great Britain, having its share of 
representation, its settled native clergymen and schoolmasters, its 
old resident gentry, and full participation in all commercial 
privileges and abilities enjoyed by the rest of the country, Faroe 
is treated as a sort of dependency, under officers and clergy sent 
to it, and who never become naturalised in it ; and up to the 
present year, its whole commerce has been a monopoly in the 
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hands of the Danish government. Hence there is a deficiency of 
active moral elements to stir up, purify, and cultivate the mass 
of peasantry which constitutes the population of this northern 
archipelago. They are discontented, without having any very 
clear idea as to what is the matter with them. They have a 
* loyalty unlearned ’ towards the king, and yet are full of com- 
plaints against his government. With a view to pleasing them, 
the government monopoly is now to cease, leaving them at liberty 
to trade with any person or country ; yet they are full of fears 
regarding this change, lest it leave them unsupplied with the corn 
which they require from abroad. I can have no doubt that free- 
trade will bring about its usual good effects in Faroe, and among 
the best will be its inspiring a hitherto unknown feeling of 
self-assertion and self-dependence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WESTMANNSHAV N — A PPROACH TO ICELAND. 

Our fresh coal having been taken on board, and the weather 
appearing favourable, we departed next day at eleven from Thors- 
havn, trusting not to stop again till we should reach the shores of 
Iceland. Our course lay through the Westmannsfiord, one of those 
north-westerly channels which traverse the Faroe group. On our 
left lay the islands Hestbe, Kolter, and Vaagoe, forming a screen 
between us and the outer sea — each simply a mountain, sloping 
down pretty gently towards the fiord, but turning to the ocean a 
perpendicular cliff, resembling that of the Kodlen, already 
described. These tremendous precipices give most expressive 
proof of the power of the angry ocean of the north in the task of 
removing mountains. A fresh breeze having sprung up, we could 
see, through the narrow spaces between the islands, an expanse of 
raging sea, strikingly in contrast with the calm of the sound in 
which we were sailing. At the end of each island, the dash of the 
wave rose in a column of spray fifty feet high, or wreathed itself 
in tortuous folds round the columnar masses standing out from 
the promontories, and to which the islanders give the fanciful 
name of Witches’ Fingers. 

In a few places, the mountain-sides were softened into com- 
paratively gentle slopes, where patches of a deep green appeared, 
in connection with a few humble dwellings. Sometimes a small 
church reared its modest head beside these lonely hamlets. The 
existence of a church in the Faroes, as in many other parts of the 
north, does not always indicate regular public worship. They 
are often mere stations, where the parish clergyman makes his 
appearance occasionally, to preach, marry, baptise, and administer 
the communion. He is bound at each place to officiate at least 
six times a year ; but the difficulties of voyaging in Faroe only 
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favour too much the tendency to slackness of duty, -which natu- 
rally besets a clergy standing in such a relation to their flocks. 
Hence it happens that a Farbese minister will sometimes think he 
has done pretty well when he gets one annual visit safely paid to 
an outlying insular station, on which occasions he takes care to 
officiate six times in as many successive days — thus at least 
keeping the word of promise to the ear, however he may break it 
to the hope. It is rather odd — and I must confess to being much 
puzzled by the circumstance — that this very clergy are remark- 
able as a class for the lead they take in the democratic agitations 
of the Farbese. Our associations of ideas would lead us to expect 
from them the most hardened conservatism. 

Our ship made a beautiful run through the fiord, and the wild 
grandeur of the scenery kept us all in a state of constant excite- 
ment. For myself, there was a special pleasure in observing 
the stratification of the mountains of Strombe, here as regular as 
it had appeared the previous day on the other side of the island. 
Everywhere it was of one character — beds of trap, generally about 
a hundred feet thick, alternating with thin beds of tufa. At length, 
a startling eccentricity appeared. One thick bed of columnar 
greenstone, which I had seen the day before on a distant island, 
and which I had traced to-day for miles like a fillet along the brows 
of the mountains, all at once departed from its place in the regu- 
lar bedding, and passed obliquely through two or three hundred 
feet of inferior strata, below which it resumed its regular arrange- 
ment, and went on and on as before. A whole history of early 
events is flashed on the mind of an instructed observer by such 
an appearance. He sees the trap-bed spread out in the bottom 
of a deep ocean’ around the aperture through which it has been 
projected hot and plastic from below. He sees clayey detritus 
and loose volcanic materials sedimentarily spread over this bed of 
trap, forming the thin tufaceous strata so often alluded to ; then 
another bed of trap comes over these; and so on. But after all 
this has gone on for a long time, there is a burst of fresh molten 
matter from below, vMch does not come to die surface^ but 
insinuates itself between the beds already formed, and this over a 
wide area — ^not always, however, between a particular couple of 

beds, but here and there departing from the line, and breaking 
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obliquely through a number of strata, up or down, as circum- 
stances may determine ; the columnar structure probably resulting 
from the peculiar conditions attending the cooling of the 
materials after intrusion. How clearly is date thus shewn 
forth ! and how exalted does human intelligence appear when 
it can thus, from a relation of cold facts, enounce a living 
history, one wliich took place numberless ages before there 
was any eye to note it, save that of the Power from which it 
all proceeded ! 

When we approached the outer end of the sound, it became 
evident that we should encounter a heavy and adverse wind, 
against which we should spend our steam to little purpose ; so the 
captain resolved to anchor for the remainder of the day in the 
sheltered bay called Westmannshavn. We were here completely 
landlocked and in perfect safety. All round were sterile moun- 
tains ; but at one place, a green slope, rising a couple of hundred 
feet above the sea, gave occasion for a scattered population of a 
few hundred persons. A merchant’s house with its gay flag stood 
close to the beach. Higher up, was a neat church. From two 
glens, bright streams poured over high rocks into the sea. After 
a hasty lunch, we went ashore for the afternoon, some in a vain 
hope of angling, others in quest of scientific objects. In one of 
the glens, we found some considerable masses of zeolite and 
kindred minerals ; but what I considered of superior importance, 
was the discovery of glacial markings at two places, the striae 
directed from N. 80° E. (when 30° were allowed for variation). 
These lines were horizontal along the hillside, and in accordance 
with the direction of a glen, out of which probably proceeded the 
ice by which the markings had been made. 

AVe were all impressed in this ramble with the small number of 
living creatures to be seen in the district. A few, very few sheep 
and cattle were feeding in the better parts of the pasture. But 
rude as the country was, scarcely any wild birds appeared, and 
these were for the most part curlews. No insects enlivened the 
air ; very few could be detected under stones or amongst the 
herbage. The naked black snail was one of the most notable 
living things, as I have observed him also to be in elevated 
situations in the Highkiids of Scotland. "SYe called at the handel. 
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or merchant’s shop, and found it a strange rough scene of miscel- 
laneous goods, mingled with fish, wool, and birds’ feathers. 
There are three such establishments in the Faroes — one at 
Thorshavn, another at Waal, in the island of Bordbe, and this at 
Westmannshavn. They are set up by the government for the 
sale, by wholesale and retail, of articles required by the people, 
and the reception in return of the raw articles which the country 
produces. It is admitted that, though a monopoly, the prices 
charged are not in general to be complained of, being often 
indeed below those demanded for similar articles in the shops of 
Copenhagen. Nevertheless, the system has been the subject of so 
much animadversion, that, as formerly mentioned, it is now about 
to be abandoned. The people will next year be at liberty 
to deal with any one, Dane or foreigner, for the sale of their 
produce and the purchase of household necessaries. It will be 
interesting to watch the consequences of so sudden and entire 
a change from monopoly to free-trade. I venture to predict 
increase of wealth, increase of population, increase of general 
comfort, much new knowledge, many improvements in industry, 
and a great increase in the number of cases of extreme vice 
and poverty — so mingled are all good things in this world with 
inseparable evils. 

In my ramble along the hillsides, I looked into one of the 
peasants’ houses, invited by its comparative cleanness and neat- 
ness. The occupants proved to be a young couple with three 
children. There was what in Scotland would be called a hen-end^ 
or inner room, tolerably furnished, and apparently reserved for 
use on special occasions. The whole was of wood imported from 
Norway, and had cost in construction a sum equal to rather more 
than twenty pounds sterling. The population of Westmannshavn 
seemed to me to consist wholly of a peasantry who live by 
fishing or a humble kind of culture. It was therefore with some 
surprise I was told that tliey were going to have a hall on the even- 
ing of the ensuing day — Sunday by the way, and the feast of St 
John. Of what may be the style of their balls I cannot pretend 
to have formed any idea; but we had this evening a specimen of 
their dancing and singing from a group who came on board the 
Thor, The songs were national ballads founded on events in 
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Danish history — ^monotonous, and having one verse for sense 
constantly alternating \ 7 ith another for burden. In the dances, 
we only saw some five or six men wheeling in a circle, with 
a hold of each other’s hands. To a member of the Percy 
Society, one little circumstance would have appeared curious 
— that the falMe-ralUlall of our own songs appears likewise in 
those of the Faroese. It is a fact of more importance that, while 
the Faroese have a characteristic style of dancing, the Icelanders 
have none. 

In the Yacht Voyage of the Maria, one of the lively coloured 
lithographs depicts Westmannsliavn Bay under the exciting 
circumstances of a whale-chase, the one favourite sport of the 
Faroese. This is an amusement likewise known in Zetland and 
the Hebrides. Some of our party were hopeful of witnessing 
an occurrence of it during our stay in the Faroes, either now or 
on our return, but they were doomed to disappointment ; and 
what rendered this the more vexing, a chase took place in 
the interval between our two visits. The animal in question, 
is not properly a whale, though commonly called so, but a 
gigantic dolphin {Delpliinm ghhioceps of Cuvier). They are 
innocent creatures, which come southward in great flocks, and 
are easily captured when attacked in a bay. The people, then, 
gathering from all quarters in their boats, chase them ashore, 
where they despatch them with their spears and knives. So 
many as 212 were taken in this bay on the occasion witnessed 
by the yachtsmen. The flesh and blubber being both eaten, a 
successful whale-chase becomes a matter of no small consequence 
to these islanders, whose faces, it is said, actually shine for weeks 
after. 

Next day, the weather having somewhat moderated, the captain 
caused the anchor to be raised, and proceeded out to sea. The 
parting views of the Faroes — magnificent cliffs dimly seen through 
mist and spray — were exceedingly impressive. A few little 
vessels were faintly descried at a distance over the troubled sea — 
French and Belgian fishing-craft, which are almost constantly 
at work here, gathering the food which the people of those 
countries use on certain days and at certain seasons instead of 
flesh. A rude adventurous life it is which the crews of these 
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vessels lead, both here and around the coasts of Iceland. It was 
curious to reflect that their peculiar exposure to hardship and 
hazard is primarily owing to a religious principle which one- 
half of Christendom disregards. And equally curious it is to 
think that large districts in the north, ■where this religious 
principle is disregarded, owe to it, indirectly, one-half of such 
civilisation as they possess. In the middle ages, the dolphins 
just spoken of were also used as food at times when flesh was 
forbidden, the cetacea being then considered as fish. It must 
have given a great shock to those who hold the above-mentioned 
religious principle in veneration, when naturalists at length deter- 
mined that the delphinidas are as much mammalian animals as 
cows and pigs. 

This being Sunday, the crew was mustered on deck between 
ten and eleven, and inspected by the captain and his officers. A 
simple religious service, of about a quarter of an hour’s length, 
was then performed by one of the lieutenants, after which all 
returned to their usual duties. With the aid of a light north-east 
wind, we made good progress to-day, passing over fully 200 
miles in the first four-and-twenty hours. The weather was cool 
(thermometer at 39 degrees Fahrenheit), but not unpleasant. 
Next day, the captain took up the screw, and trusted to canvas 
alone. We moved at the rate of six or seven miles an hour in 
this fashion. No sail now met our most searching gaze. It 
seemed to be a totally unfrequented sea. No object broke the 
monotony but a few sea-birds. The only excitement we could 
obtain was with reference to the coasts of Iceland, now expected 
every hour to come in sight. At length, about seven in the 
evening, they began to appear like a faint cloud lying on the sea 
to the north. The voyager to Reikiavik, however, sees land 
long before he comes ashore. He has to cruise a long way to 
the westward, and pass through some rather difficult places, and 
double a long cape, before he can set his foot on land. Our ship 
being beset next day with foggy and rainy weather, it became 
necessary to advance very cautiously, and even to beat back a 
good way from the coast. So Iceland, which we had seen on the 
Monday evening, was not again visible till Wednesday morning. 
We then found ourselves moving along towards Cape Reikianes, 
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with a range of low coast backed by mountains extending on our 
right. It became an interesting occupation for the passengers to 
lean over the gunwale or stand in the gallery, and watch the 
constant changes of the scenery. Out from Cape Reikianes, 
proceeds a series of skerries or sea-rocks, which make the 
navigation somewhat critical. Here, likewise, is seen a squat, 
round, rocky islet, of the Bass species, having, like it, a slightly 
inclined top, white with guano. Fi*om the peculiar form and 
colour, as seen at a distance, it has been called the Meal-sek — a 
term which we were amused to find pronounced by the Danes 
precisely as it would be pronounced in Scotland. As we went 
along, we could trace nothing on the shore but black rocks. All 
seemed as desolate and peopleless as when Ingolf first approached 
the island in the ninth century, and flung the door of his house 
into the sea, that the waves, carrying it ashore, might determine 
the place where he should land. At length a fishing-boat appeared, 
and the captain eagerly hailed it, thinking to get some of the men 
on board. But they shook their heads mistrustingly, betraying 
by the glance they took of the smoke what it was that made them 
refuse the invitation. The fact was, that the Thor was the first 
steamer which had ever come to Iceland. The simpler kind of 
people were sure, we were told, to regard it as something uncanny; 
and such proved to be the case. The general terror, however, 
did not prevent the approach of a pilot, who proved a much more 
civilised-looking person than he of Thorshavn. 

It was with almost a childish wonder and curiosity that we 
approached Reikiavik. As the capital of a country so out of 
the way and peculiar, we hardly knew how to paint it to the 
imagination. With a sort of hush, we clustered together on deck, 
while the good ship pursued its steam-speeded way amongst a 
group of low islands, till, turning an angle, it came full before a 
low shore, of a curving form, on which rose a lengthened cluster 
of wooden liouses, like those which abound in Norway, many of 
tliem bearing flags. We soon found ourselves amidst four or five 
merchant-vessels of a moderate size, all of which had likewise 
their colours flying. The whole scene, therefore, was of a much 
livelier and more civilised character than we had expected. We 
could see various clusters of people on the shore, brought together, 
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no doubt, to gaze on the unwonted spectacle of a ship which 
could make way without oar or sail. The neighbouring scenery 
appeared bare and sterile, without any picturesque merits ; but 
the range of Essian mountains, at some miles’ distance to the 
west, lent a certain dignity to the situation. 



Reiklavik. 


CHAPTER V. 


REIKIAVIK. 

After the Thor had dropped anchor in Reikiavik Bay, the first 
thing to be attended to was the landing of the governor, Count 
Trampe, in whom all of us British passengers now felt the 
warmest and most friendly interest, on account of his amiable 
deportment during the week we had spent together. He pro- 
ceeded to the shore by himself in a fully-manned boat, and was 
honourably received at one of the landing-jetties which serve 
instead of pier or mole in the insular capital. Our sympathies 
followed him to his home, where a wife and munerous family 
were waiting to give him an affectionate reception. It is custo- 
mary for an Icelandic governor to serve in that capacity for five 
years ; and as the salary is moderate (under £400 sterling), and 
the place is considered as a kind of banishment, one who has 
served the full term is usually held as entitled to some higher 
mark of government favour in consequence. The worthy count 
has served about four years under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty as regards politics, and with great inconvenience to his 
rising family ;■ so we all lioped most eagerly that the day of 
compensation was not far distant. 

The next consideration was as to our own proceedings. There 
being no hotel in Reikiavik, nor any better place of entertainment 
than a tavern, it seemed unavoidable that we should spend the 
night on board the ship. We might, however, go ashore for the 
remainder of the afternoon, and amuse ourselves by examining 
the to^vu and its neighbourhood. While we should be thus 
engaged, the captain undertook to make arrangements for our 
proposed excursion to the Geysers, in which he himself and three 
of his officers were resolved to accompany us. This journey, we 
learned, was likely to be the only one of any moment we could 
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undertake in Iceland, as it would occupy pretty nearly all the 
time the Thor was able to wait in tlie island. It was already 
certain that the needful preparations would occupy the whole 
of the next day. 

Eager and excited — not very different from a set of school-boys 
getting a holiday — we left the vessel and broke ashore. The 
black shingle which first met our eyes in landing, supported our 
associations regarding this volcanic spot of earth. The town and 
its inhabitants scarcely did so — they were not sufficiently rude. 
Wliat we chiefly saw at first was a row of goodly wooden build- 
ings, mostly warehouses, fronting to the bay, with other rows 
behind and intersecting — aU very neat and clean-looking. There 
were clusters of rude fisher-like people at the jetties and the 
comers of streets, and masculine female figures engaged in cutting 
up fish on the black rocks near by; but we also saw some 
respectably dressed people going about, no way differing from 
what might be seen in a third-rate town in England. Somewhat 
detached from the streets, were a good modem church, a long 
building serving as a college, and a neat plain mansion occupied 
by the governor. The only part of the town where any 
extraordinary rudeness prevailed, was the suburb occupied by 
the fishermen. There the houses were mere sod-covered hovels, 
exemplifying the style which we afterwards found to be generally 
prevalent in Iceland. The truth is, that Reikiavik, apart from 
the fishing part of the population, is not much of an Icelandic 
town. Its principal inhabitants are merchants and public officials, 
most of whom are from Denmark or other countries. It contains 
in all about 800 souls. 

Our confinement for several days at sea having made us 
desirous of exercise, we did not stop long in the town on this 
occasion, but right soon set out for a walk in the country, keeping 
to the eastward, and near the sea-shore. We found ourselves 
at once transferred to a wilderness, where the ground was com- 
posed of bare dolerite, encumbered with blocks of the same rock ; 
and nothing else anywhere to be seen but interstices filled with 
red earth, and here and there a patch of peat-moss. A place 
so devoid of vegetation is rare on the face of the earth. The only 
spot in my own country which I can recollect as presenting 
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features approaching to it in hopeless desolation, is Drum- 
shorling Muir, near Aberdeen. Such of our party, however, as 
possessed any knowledge of geology, found even, this dreary 
scene not devoid of interest. It became at once evident that 
the country near Reikiavik had — as I must say is the case 
with Drumshorling Muir — taken its form and character from 
ancient ice. The rounded forms of the eminences and the 
perched blocks betrayed this before we discovered any more 
expressive glacial markings. When we by and by observed these 
in several places (the striie pointing from N. SO'* W., w'hen 43'* 
are allowed for variation of the compass), the proof of the fact 
was complete. So far as I am aware, this was the first time that 
traces of ancient glacial action have been observed in Iceland. 

Four of our party having amongst them a couple of fishing- 
rods, adventured about four miles across the rocky country — a 
most toilsome march it must have been — in order to try their 
fortune in a river called Laxa or Lax-elv, which, as its name 
imports, is noted for salmon. They returned to the vessel after 
midnight, and next morning reported to us a degree of success 
which — communicated in these pages — may possibly send a dozen 
yachts to Iceland next summer. In the portion of the river 
within a mile of the sea, they had found an abundance of large 
trout, three pounds-weight and upwards, and had actually killed 
in an hour or two no fewer than eighteen such fish. We had 
them at breakfast, and found them delicious. The river is leased 
for salmon-fishing under mercantile views by Mr Thomsen, a 
merchant in Reikiavik, who has a small lodge on the ground. 
Mr Thomsen, being there at the time, came up to our friends on 
seeing them commence their sport, and very politely gave them 
leave to fish for trout. To any couple or trio of English 
gentlemen, who find the true Waltonian pleasure in angling, I can 
imagine no greater treat than might be obtained during a summer 
month spent on the Lax-elv under the sanction of Mr Thomsen. 

During this day, while preparations were making for our 
excursion to the Geysers, we saw what was to be seen in 
Reikiavik, and formed an acquaintance with some of its inhabi- 
tants. I was fortunate enough to fall in with Mr Sivartson, a 
retired merchant, who speaks English, and who seemed to feel a 
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pleasure in putting himself at our service. When, after a little 
conversation, I learned that he had, in youth, forty-five years ago, 
acted the same friendly part towards Sir George Mackenzie, and 
had subsequently visited Sir George in Edinburgh, a common 
ground of feeling was at once established between us, as I was 
able to inform him that I had also known that amiable and 
intelligent gentleman, and was indeed concerned in publishing 
a second edition of his Travels in Iceland. In tliis book, Mr 
Sivartson is very kindly spoken of as a young man, who, in the 
absence of his father, took on himself the duty of entertaining 
Sir George and his companions at Havnefiord, where the family 
then resided. Now — alas for the changes ‘ that fleeting time 
procureth ! ’ 

The first place we went to was the church, or rather cathedral — 
for it is the church of the bishop of Iceland — a handsome modern 
building, at the back of the town. W^e found the interior very 
neat, and even in some degree elegant, with galleries, an organ, 
and a tolerable painting over the communion-table. The object, 
however, which gives this church its chief attraction in the eyes 
of strangers, is a baptismal font carved by Thorvaldsen, and which 
he presented to Iceland under a feeling for it as the country of 
his ancestors — his father having been a native of this island. 
This beautiful work of art is in the form of a low square obelisk, 
having in front a representation of the baptism of Christ ; on the 
left, one of the Virgin and Child, with the infant Baptist at her 
knee ; and on the right, Christ blessing the children ; while on 
the back is a group of angels, surmounting the legend. Opus haec 
Romoe fecU^ et IslandicBj terrce sihi gentUiacce^ pieiatis caiesd, donamt 
Albertus Thorvaldsen^ anno mdcccxxvii. In the vestry, we were 
shewn the fine silk vestments of the bishop and other priests, 
including one with superb decorations which had been sent to the 
bishop so long ago as the early part of the sixteenth century by 
Pope Julius n. This was the same holy father to whom James 
IV. of Scotland was indebted for the grand sword of state which 
still figures amongst our national regalia. It was interesting to 
trace, in the ornaments of this robe, the same style of workmanship 
which is to be observed in the sword. 

In a well-lighted apartment, under the roof of the church, is 
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kept the public library of Reikiavik, consisting of two or three 
thousand books, Danish, Icelandic, and English, many of them 
being presents sent from a distance. I could not find any 
remarkable old books or manuscripts in this establishment ; it 
seemed to be chiefly designed for popular use. The inhabitants 
of the town are allowed to have books from it for a dollar (28. 3d.) 
each per annum, and about sixty take advantage of the privilege. 
I observed several of Mr Dickens’s novels, some of Marryat’s, a 
copy of Hume and Smollett, two of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 
and some of the publications of the United States’ government. 

We next went to see the school, which is a long goodly build- 
ing situated on a slope to the east of the town. To find in an 
island of 200 miles in linear extent, and containing 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, strictly speaking, but one public seat of education of any 
kind, is somewhat startling to a stranger. Such is the fact. 
There is not, and never has been, one juvenile seminary in 
Iceland, and this simply because the population is too scattered 
to admit of any such arrangement. The father teaches his 
children by the winter fireside ; they teach their children again ; 
and such is the only education w’hich the bulk of the people 
obtain. Strange to say, they all read, and have, generally 
speaking, a taste for reading; and few English or Scotchmen 
write BO neatly as these islanders do. The school at Reikiavik is 
an estabhshraent for advancing the education of a select number 
of the youth of Iceland. About sixty lads between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen attend it, most of them having a view to 
the learned professions. It is, however, only a kind of gymna- 
sium or academy ; and those who desire the special instructions 
fitting them to be priests, lawyers, or medical men, must pass to 
the imiversity of Copenhagen. I found a suite of good class- 
rooms for the various branches, the Danish, French, and English 
languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, natural history, &c. ; 
a set of dormitories for a certain number of the pupils — the 
rest living with friends in the town; and cabinets containing 
minerals and zoological specimens. The whole establishment 
seemed to be satisfactory in every respect but that of ventilation. 
The superintending rector, Mr Jonson, is obviously a man of 
vigorous intellect and good acquirements. As the establisliment 
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is supported by the Danish government, no fees are charged ; 
and it of course becomes necessary to admit to it only such youth 
as can give assurance of turning its instructions to good account. 

The zealous cultivation of literature in Iceland during the last 
six centuries, and its remarkable productions, the sagas and 
eddas — histories and romantic poems — ^have excited the interest 
of all visitors. I am free to own that I can form no image of 
literary life more touching, or more calculated to call forth respect 
and veneration, than that of such a man as the Icelandic priest 
Thorlakson, who produced a beautiful translation of Paradise 
Lostj and many original works of distinguished merit, in the 
small inner room of a mere cottage which formed his parsonage, 
while his family concerns were going on in an equally small outer 
apartment, and his entire annual income did not exceed wliat is 
often given in England for the wi'iting of an article in a magazine. 
Inquiry regarding the present state of literature in Iceland was a 
matter of course. So far as I could learn, the love of letters is 
still a more vivid passion in Iceland than the circumstances of the 
country would lead one to expect. I had much pleasure in 
looking over Mr Thordarson’s printing-office in Reikiavik, where 
I found two presses of improved construction, and saw in progress 
an Icelandic translation of the Odysscj/ by Mr Egilsson, late presi- 
dent of the college, whose son, I was told, is also giving promise 
of being a good poet. The list of books printed and published 
by Mr Thordarson would surprise any one who thinks only of 
Iceland as a rude country half buried in arctic snows. He is also 
the publisher of two out of the three native newspapers produced 
in Iceland — the Ingolf ar^ and Thiodolfur. An Iceland newspaper, 
I may remark, is a small quarto sheet, like the English news- 
papers of the seventeenth century, produced at irregular intervals, 
and sometimes consisting of two, sometimes of four leaves, 
according as the abundance of intelligence may determine. In a 
country where there are no roads and no posts, that there should 
be newspapers of any kind, is gratifying. I regret, however, 
to say that they are described as of a violent malcontent 
complexion. 

In the evening, there was a ball at the govemor^s house, for the 
entertainment of the officers and passengers of the Thor. I went, 
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full of curiosity regarding the social life of this remote part of the 
world, and in hope of seeing some of the picturesque female 
costumes which are depicted in the works of Icelandic travellers. 
The governor’s house is a long building of two stories, the lower 
containing a suite of three apartments, neatly furnished. The 
count in his uniform, and his countess, an elegant woman scarcely 
past the bloom of life, received the company with much kindness. 
Two or three stripling sons, and one or two of less ripe age, were 
present. As we approached the house, we observed groups of 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, some of the latter in unifoms, 
making their way under umbrellas along the streets, there being 
no sort of vehicle to carry about the gay in this part of the earth. 
The scene reminded me of what I have often witnessed among the 
beau-monde of a Scotch university town, where, vehicles being 
nearly as completely wanting, ladies are fain to turn up the skirts 
of their gowns and cover their heads with bongraces, while 
trooping along under the rain to a party. I was disappointed, 
however, of seeing any ladies in the costume once peculiar to 
Iceland. It is now only to be seen upon a few elderly ladies 
living in remote country situations. The ladies who attended 
this ball were all well dressed in the French or English fashion ; 
many of them in white muslin, others in silk. It struck me that 
an unusually large proportion of them were little women. As is 
customary in the north of Europe generally, the ladies assembled 
in a room by themselves ; and it was not till a large portion of 
the company had arrived, and coffee had been handed about, that 
a pair of folding-doors were thrown open, and the gentlemen were 
admitted to ask partners for dancing. Music being furnished by 
a servant from a Parisian hand-organ of superior construction, 
which stood in a corner of the room, dancing began, and was 
kept up for several hours with unflagging spirit, even by those 
who had nest day to commence the long and fatiguing journey 
to the Geysers. The polka was the almost sole kind of dance 
practised, and, by a custom of the country, the ladies as often 
asked the gentlemen as the gentlemen the ladies. 


CHAPTEK VI. 


RIDE TO TEE GEYSERS: FIRST DAY. 

A RIDE to the Geysers I Not one reader in a thousand can have 
the faintest idea of what it means and implies. Be it known 
that the particular group of hot springs known as the Geysers, is 
fully seventy English miles from Reikiavik. The journey can be 
performed on horseback in two days, and the same time is required 
for returning — the intermediate stopping-j)lace being Thingvalla, 
thirty miles from Reikiavik. There are no roads in Iceland, 
nothing but rough tracks ; there are no inns, nor any accom- 
modation that can be depended upon in private houses. With 
ponies to carry yourself, your provisions, tent, and bedding, you 
adventure into what is virtually a wilderness, like the member of 
an exploratory-party in Caffreland or Australia. You bid adieu 
for the time to civilisation, to all its refinements and comforts, 
trusting, in the sight of extraordinary natural objects, to find a 
compensation for all the hardships you are to encounter. If the 
weather be of a broken character, as it was now, and is apt to be 
before the middle of July, then the discomforts of the adventure 
are likely to be not a little enhanced. 

I had difficulties of iny own to think of. Having been a rider 
hitherto on only a few rare occasions, and having reached a time 
of life when the body has lost much of the elasticity on which 
successful riding depends — remembering how racked and battered 
I had been by a Highland pony last year in Glen Tilt, I hardly 
knew how I was to get through this long rough ride. The only 
thing per contra w^as a liardy resolve to do my best, and not give 
in for light cause. All the day before our start, I looked anxiously 
at each group of ponies we met on the street, and they were not 
a few, for this was the time when the country people come to 
dispose of their wool to the Reikiavik merchants, and take back 
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supplies of fish and other provisions in exchange. I examined 
with care the saddles and other furnishings, and studiously 
considered whether I should be able to keep on the back of any 
such creature for a single mile; how much would be the 
momentum of a mass resembling my body thro^vn from its back 
upon the ground ; what, supposing I kept on, would be the extent 
of strain and shatterment I should endure in thirty or forty miles : 
the whole physics of the business was clearly brought before me 
in the first place, and the whole pathology in the second. I must 
own I felt a little nervous. There is a peculiar saddle used by 
women in Iceland, composed of a kind of low arm-chair, placed 
sideways on the horse, allowing the feet to hang together on one 
side, where they are supported on a rest formed of wood. I cast 
many a longing lingering look at such examples of this kind of 
saddle as met my observation ; wondering whether I could face 
tlie shame of adopting such an effeminate expedient ; cogitating 
whether there were any good reason why an inelastic middle-aged 
traveller should not please himself in the matter of a saddle; 
turning the thing in all sorts of ways. It was all to no pui*pose — 
more moral courage was required to do the one thing, than 
physical to brave the other. So I gave up all idea of heteroclite 
modes of riding, determined to do as the rest did, and — ‘ bitterly 
thought of the morrow.’ 

The morrow came, a dull gray cool morning, threatening to 
renew the rain of the preceding day. I was spared so much 
of the trouble of pre-arrangements, that I can give but a super- 
ficial account of them. Coming ashore between seven and eight, 
I found the rough puddly street fronting the sea filled with a 
crowd of horses and men, much like a country fair in Scotland. 
As our party consisted of twelve gentlemen, besides the captain’s 
steward, and three guides, for all of whom both riding and relief 
horses were required, and as seven horses were further necessary 
for the baggage and provisions alone, we had rather more than 
forty of these animals assembled for our service. The loading of 
the baggage was the business of chief difficulty. An Icelandic 
baggage-horse has first a thick sod laid over its back ; over that 
is girded on a packsaddle of wood, bristling with pins ; on the 

pins are hung either certain boxes, for carrying small articles, or 
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the bundles, bags, and other things whicli are too large to be 
accommodated in the boxes. To tie the latter articles on with 
coarse woollen ropes, in. such equipoise as may prevent the double 
biu’den from being overset — here is the labour and the cumber 
before starting on an excursion in Iceland. It seemed as if there 
were to be no end of tying and untying, strapping on and taking 
off, trying this way and that way : hard work for the guides and 
ourselves; while round about us stood groups of fishermen and 
other populace, staring at the work w’ith lacklustre eyes and open 
mouths, as if unable to muster so much intelligence as might 
enable them to understand what we were about. ^Ye had all 
provided ourselves with Mackintosh cloaks ; and some who were 
duly forewarned about the journey, were cased in proof to the 
heel. So was not I, which has only the more impressed on me 
the duty of recommending every future traveller in Iceland to 
have some sort of overalls, fishing-boots, or what not, to defend 
himself, not merely from the only too likely rain, but from tlio 
still more likely plash of the horse-tracks, and the flowing rivers 
he will have to cross. An old hat will be the best covering for 
his head, as, in the event of his being thrown off, it may save his 
face and head from injiuy. 

■Well, at length the strappings, unstrappings, and restrappings 
come to an end, and we all mount and ride off, forty-one or 
forty-two horses in all! If right rule had been followed, the 
guides would have been on before with the reserve and baggage 
horses, so that that rough tumultuary body would have been out of 
our M'ay. As it was, we went all confusedly in one line — highly 
picturesque in general effect, but not very convenient to us. 
Presently the gentlemen-travellers got themselves separate and 
ahead, and then things became more agreeable. For two or three 
miles, the track is cleared of stones, and not very bad to ride 
iq)on. It allowed us to launch out rather briskly. To my 
agreeable surprise, I kept my seat pretty well, and even found 
that a hard trot was not attended with either imminent danger 
or actual suffering. The atmosphere cleared, too ; and what 
with the lively rattling movement, and the social feeling excited 
by the numbers of our cavalcade, I felt an exhilaration for which 
I had been totally unprepared. The immediate scenery was, it 
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is true, a rocky desert ; but wo had the sea and the grand 
Essian mountains not far off. Everything that met the sight was 
new and strange, and we had unimaginable wonders before 
us. Bickering along the hard black path went we, winding 
and threading along, sometimes one ahead, sometimes another; 
sometimes straggling in a long broken series, sometimes close 
up, no two persons alike in costume, scarcely any two co-ordinate 
in the gift of horsemanship, but all alike apparently in the 
enjoyment of the highest spirits, and a resolution to go through 
with the adventure manfully, whatever might come of it. 

Pausing for half an hour at the Lax-elv, four miles from 
Eeikiavik, I had an opportunity of observing a double set of 
those alluvial terraces which indicate a former dififerent relative 
level of sea and land ; the higher might be a hundred feet above 
the sea, the lower about thirty. They were composed of a black 
dust, the detritus of the volcanic rocks of the valley. It was 
interesting to find, even in the remote Iceland, a monument of 
certain peculiar past changes of the earth’s surface, which at 
home we are apt to think local and limited. In this case, the land 
had at one time been submerged to the depth of the upper 
terrace, and the valley was an estuary. The river having brought 
in and laid down a bed of alluvial matter, an uprise at length 
takes place, leaving that in the open air. The river flows over it, 
cuts it down, leaving terraces at tlie sides, and then a new alluvial 
sheet is spread out in the receded estuary. Another uprise 
taking place, so as to throw back the sea to where it now is, the 
second set of terraces is formed in the same way. 

The guides having come up, and gone on a little before wdth 
the remainder of our train, we mounted again, and proceeded 
across a country somewhat higher, and where the track ceased 
to be in any degree indebted to the care of man. Swelling 
eminences, once glacially smoothed, now shattered and worn by 
storms, and covered with perched blocks — shelving smooth sur- 
faces in our path, on which we could still easily trace the scratches 
and furrows made by the ancient ice — had their share of attention. 
At rare intervals, a distant slope was observed to be a carefully 
managed grass-farm. In some places rough with blocks, in others 
full of deep puddles, as the track may be, our liardy little horses 
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go briskly on, picking their steps wonderfully through the one 
sort of impediments, plashing like wild-ducks tlirough the other, 
hesitating at nothing apparently but clay, as feeling in it a fatigue 
which nothing else can give. The Icelandic horse well merits the 
praise he usually receives. He is not exactly the steed one would 
like to appear on in the ring at Hyde Park; but for his place 
and purpose, no creature could be more fit. lie is generally of 
light-brown colour, and not above thirteen hands high. Being 
essential to all travelling and carrying, an immense number exist 
in the island. A good one costs about two pounds sterling. It 
will scarcely be believed, but I was assured, on excellent authority, 
that the keep of one of these hardy and useful creatures for a 
winter does not, in most circumstances, stand his owner above a 
rix-dollar (2s. 3d.)* 

One of our party was Carl Trampe, a son of the governor, a 
handsome rosy boy of thirteen, who, at our pressing solicitation, 
had been permitted by his parents to accompany us, partly for 
the pleasure we had in gratifying a boy, and partly that he 
might interpret for us to the peasantry and guides ; for Danish 
has now so far departed from the early form of the language 
(which the Icelandic represents), that our ofiicers could not be 
understood by the natives. Carl was mounted on a pony of 
superior condition, the property of his father ; and, light and 
elastic, continually rushing backwards and forwards, around and 
about us all — now swaying this way, now that — he and his 
dancing cap-tassel formed quite a feature of our cavalcade, lie 
had acquired a native trick of managing the horse by his limbs, 
with little help from a bridle ; and the sight of his light figure 
all alive on the almost flying jennet, capering through amongst 
piles of blocks, up or down the roughest, boggiest braes, now 
outlined on the sky a quarter of a mile ahead, then, before I 
was aware, curveting at my side, was an envy to myself, and 
probably one or two others of the senior portion of our train, 
to whom the simplest progression in such circumstances was all 
they dared aspire to. CaiTs movements, doublings and circlings, 
were precisely like those of a young dog on a walk with its 
master, and from the same cause, I presume — the pulses of an 
overabundant vitality. Dear, happy boy, never can I forget 
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your merry holiday face and kind look, as you every now and 
then came back to inquire if I had ‘ een gut hesta * [a good 
horse], and next moment careered away again to the front as 
if borne by the wind ! How the pony contrived to pick its steps 
in such encumbered ground while going at such speed, I can 
no more tell than I can say how it is that my fingers modulate 
a strathspey on the flute. 

It was a wonderfully rough, novel, hilarious, exciting affair 
after all. Wlien mixed, as we often were, with the reserve and 
packhorses — all of which constituted a mere drove or flock, 
driven on by the three guides and the volunteer aid of Carl — 
what knocking about, what scattering and gathering-up again ! 
I soon found I should be knocked entirely to pieces by the 
graze and jam of the boxes and scrippage, as the tide of carrier- 
ponies crushed past me, if I did not look sharply out and warn 
them off with my whip. As it was, I got some severe scratches 
and bruises. About noon, we reached a green valley with a 
silver stream gliding over the pebbles, and, halting there, let 
the horses refresh themselves while we partook of a light lunch. 
The sun was now struggling amidst a dissolving mass of clouds, 
and the landscape, though it presented not a single human 
habitation, looked almost gay. By and by, we dashed into a 
new and drearier wilderness, an elevated moor, skirted by bare 
rocky hills, where we did not for miles see a patch of pastoral 
green, or a sheep, cow, or any other of the animals of civilisation. 
The wildest spot in Assynt or Applecross was a paradise to it. 
Still, we were all as blithe as larks and I could hear the wit 
of the party expressing his satisfaction with everything to a 
classic-loving friend — 

Pony me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor aestiva recreatur aura, &c. — 

as he dashed past him on his miniature Bucephalus. We were 
indeed too sportive, I fear, and thus had become a little heedless; 
and so perhaps it was not a wonder that one of our Britons got 
a tumble, which left him for a few minutes insensible, and 
inflicted several painful cuts upon his face. We plastered him 
up admirably, and he made light of the disaster, as a rough 
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rider should. My wonder was that, if there was to be any 
tumble amongst us, the victim should be any one but myself, 
to whom it w’as, all through the journey, a never-failing wonder 
when I found I could mount, or keep my balance, or guide the 
reins, or do anything whatever in the way of equitation — not 
the least wonder of all being "when I was able to dismount 
without taking my measure amongst the stones. The accident 
sobered us all a little, except, of course, the irrepressible Carl. 
In time, however, the bepatched countenance of our associate 
became rather a subject of pleasantry amongst us ; and when he 
himself began to cut jokes upon his cuts, as the aforesaid wag 
remarked, everybody felt that things were again all right. 

For fully fifteen miles of our journey to-day, our path was 
across this dismal high moor, where to the most of our party 
there was positively nothing to be enjoyed but our own innate 
hilarity — neither beautiful scenery, nor sublime scenery, nor 
good honest serviceable scenery, nor any of the works of human 
industry or ingenuity. It was literally one unvaried scene of 
iron country, or, to speak by hook, an expanse of hard bare 
rock, of tame outline, half covered with loose blocks, amongst 
which we had to thread our way, with nothing to guide us but 
the champ of preceding travellers. At some places, where a 
streamlet had to be crossed, a number of blocks had been 
thrown in across it — a great effort in road-making for the 
Icelanders, who innocently call it a hro [that is, bridge]. At 
other places, the rocky bed of the streamlet became itself the 
path for a little way ; and there a difficulty generally occurred, 
for the track onward would he, as it were, dispersed, broken 
up over a wide waste, from which it would not gatlier again 
for a mile or two, and this it would be hard to hit without 
a guide. At some undrained parts, the depth and extent of 
puddle was astounding ; and through it we had to scamper in 
a cloud of spatterment, that left us anointed from head to 
heel. Verily, it is not alone for what comes from above that 
the services of Mackintosh are called for in Iceland ! 

"While most of my companions groaned at the unrelieved 
dreariness of this moor, I found my slight acquaintance with 
geology of service in enabling me to find some interest in the 
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Study of its superficial features. The whole surface bore the 
marks of ancient glacial action — indeed, had been bared and 
rounded into the form of a rocky moor expressly by tlie abradmg 
action of moving ice, the blocks being the masses which that 
agent had detached, and carried along, and finally left on tlie 
swept surface. The original glassy smoothness, the furrowing and 
striation, were visible in many places, the latter having a direction 
approaching more or less to that of the meridian. I regret that, 
owing to the impetuosity of my steed, and my unhappy iualacrity 
in dismounting, I could not apply the compass ■with greater pre- 
cision. The fact is a curious, and, as far as I am a'ware, a novel 
one in the geology of Iceland, and may serve to explain why 
blocks of granite are reported to have been found on the most 
elevated spots in the island — a rock nowhere found in situ within 
its bounds. Indeed, it hannonises perfectly with the observations 
which have now been made in the north of Europe and America, 
latterly by myself in Scotland, to the effect that there has been a 
universal sweeping of the surface by ice, down to some point in 
latitude which remains to be determined. The parallel channels 
between the Faroe Islands, all lying between north-west and 
south-east, I regard as excavations made by this wide- spreading 
arctic ice-sheet. 

The first relief from the tedium of the moor which my compa- 
nions experienced, was when the Lake of Tliingvalla came in view, 
giving notice of the approaching termination of om* day's ride. It 
is a fine sheet of water, fully ten miles each way, varied by a few 
picturesque islets of volcanic aspect, and bounded on the opposite 
side by lofty mountains. For the last few miles of our journey, 
we passed over a plain skirting this lake, and somewhat more 
tlian a hundred feet above it, having a wall of mountains near by 
on the left. Not at this time, but afterwards in returning, I 
observed that the rocky ground was every here and tliere rent in 
short deep chasms, all of them pointing towards the lake. At 
length, approaching Tliingvalla, which consists merely of a church, 
a parsonage, and a farm-establishment, we found our way suddenly 
interrupted by a tremendous chasm, of fully a hundred feet deep, 
and as much in width, liaving a flat bottom composed of df^bris, 
and covered with green-sward. This is the Allmannagiau, or All 
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Men’s Chasm, so noted in the narratives of all travellers in Iceland. , 

A rent in the original fabric of the ground is a rare object in | 

nature, at least in our country, though the contrary is commonly i 

supposed to be the case : I know of but one certain example in 
Scotland, the famous Wangle in the Dumbartonshire hills. Here ‘ 

is a splendid example of the phenomenon, extending for miles, 
with a river pouring into it on one side, and escaping through a ■ 

chink on the other. We have to make a kind of cascade of our- 
selves also, in order to get across it. I had heard of the thrilling 
terrors of the path, and that, nevertheless, it was common to 
descend on horseback ; so, wliile some superior equestrians dis- ; 

i 

mounted and led their beasts, I sat still, while my steed went : 

laterally down the face of the hundred-feet vertical precipice, j 

feeling its way from crag to crag, and sometimes slipping upon j 

its hams, till it got to the green-sward below — a bit of adventure 1 

such as I had never seen even in Norway. It was a fine piece of 
savage scenery, such as Salvator Rosa would have chosen for a j 

haunt of robbers. The cliffs rose quite vertical on the side we 
had descended. The other side was lower, and somewhat inclined, 
having fallen away from the former, as was more particularly shewn 
by the outer surface in that direction, which descended in steep 
inclination to the river. It was easy to trace the angularities of 
the cliffs corresponding to each other on the opposite sides ; but 
to me it was more curious to mark that the general surface thus 
widely rent, clearly bore the usual appearances of glaciation ; ’ 

hence it was evident that the rending had taken place mice the i 

glacial period, I shall have occasion to return to this subject ; 
meanwhile, we have to cross the river, in order to get to the j 

resting-place beside the church, where the greater number of our \ 

men and horses are already assembled. And, truth to tell, this \ 

was the worst part of the day’s journey to me, as, contrary to my ■ 

expectation, the river was deep enough to wet me to the knees, \ 

and I had, from some strange oversight, no change of shoes. 

Behold us, then, gathering up and dismounting at the little \ 

cottage-like church of Thingvalla, about eight o’clock of a dull, j 

damp, raw evening, with the knowledge that our best lodging was 
to be a pew or a chancel-floor, without a fire to dry or cook 
anything ; nothing but wet long grass round about us ; and even ; 
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a pair of dry stockings only to be obtained by balf-an-bour’s 
pothering among the creased and bespattered baggage, which 
the guides were now painfully disengaging in the puddly close 
from the reeking ponies^!. The patched gentleman took a wicked 
pleasure afterwards in telling me how rueful I looked at the first 
accost of Thingvalla. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THING V ALL A — R IDE TO THE GEYSERS; 

SECOND DAY. 

In the entire absence of inns in Iceland, it is customary for 
parties of the natives, when travelling, to carry a small low- 
tent, under which they can sleep. We had such a conveniency 
in our baggage ; but it was not called into use this evening, as 
a larger and better tent has been left at Thingvalla, for the use 
of travellers, by the French scientific expedition of 1836; and 
this, with the church, was deemed sufficient to accommodate us. 
The church! it will sound strange that a church should be 
regarded as a fit and proper place for lodging, even in a country 
so rude as Iceland; but it appears from the report of all 
travellers, that it is everywhere customary to allow places of 
worship to be so used, when the stranger prefers it, as he is 
very apt to do, to any of the filthy and stifling houses of the 
peasantry. On the present occasion, -we learned that the church 
was at our service, under the simple restriction that we should 
bring no hay into it to sleep upon. The parson, a plain-looking 
middle-aged man, dressed much as an assistant Highland school- 
master would be in our country, speedily came with the key to 
give us admission, and seemed disposed to do all he could for 
us ; but that was very little. He had one spare bed at our 
service; and this we all insisted should bo occupied by the 
senior gentleman of our party, wlio had had some tlireatenings 
of lumbago. Besides this special hospitality, he gave us the 
use of a fire in his house for the boiling of our coffee. A con-upt 
Latin was the only language in which our clerical friend could 
impart his ideas to us. But we had little inclination for 
conversation at this moment. 

^Vhile the younger and more active men were busy erecting 
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the tent, and preparing for an evening meal on the green, some 
of us inspected the interior of the cliurch, which we all declared 
to be the gi*eatest curiosity of its kind we had ever seen. Imagine 
a low hovel-like structure — tanked deals ingrafted on a rough 
masonry — the roof covered with green sod ; the interior tw’enty- 
five feet long by ten feet three inches wide. Entering by a door 
four and a half feet high, at tlie west end, we proceed along a 
narrow passage, having five or six short pews on each side, 
composed of the rudest carpentry, and resting on tlie bare 
earth. The last nine feet at the east end is set apart as a 
chancel, with a deal-seat all round tlie interior, and a rail in 
the centre, exactly three feet square, within which is a small 
communion-table, or rather . ledge, bearing two homely brass 
candlesticks, such as may bo found in common use in cottages 
in our country. There were some attempts at that decoration 
which all the less severe forms of Protestantism encourage. 
Over the communion-table were some coarse pictures — subjects 
incomprehensible. The screen dividing the chancel from the body 
of the church was a neat piece of carpentry on an architectural 
design, coloured, and inscribed with ‘ the scrolls that teach us to 
live and to die.’ A pulpit, barely sufficient to stand in, projects 
from the screen into the pewed space, having light from a single 
pane in the roof just over the desk. It was with an incontrollable 
feeling of amusement, strangely mingling with intense feelings 
of personal discomfort, that I examined the place and all its 
miniature features. At last, sitting down on the floor of the 
pulpit — for it has no seat — and leaning back in it, as one might 
do in an arm-chair, my eye caught a legend inscribed over the 
inside — Habenti Dabitur. Alas ! nothing for the Carenti^ I 
bitterly thought, with an instant protest against the slightest 
intention of treating irreverently that text of profound meaning, 
even expressed, as it here was, under associations of the most 
homely kind. 

Five of us were able to stow ourselves in the chancel for a 
night’s rest, using each his blanket and such other wrappings as 
he had brought with him ; while one of the Danish passengers 
took up a position in two pews near the door. The night passed 
in a much more comfortable manner than I expected. It was 
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curious to waken in the morning, and by peeps through the 
opening eyes, under the imperfect light, catch the curious 
features of that dwarf-church, its pictures, candlesticks, legends, 
and little windows, while the mind as yet was scarcely alive to 
a whereabouts. Finding further sleep hopeless, I got up, and, 
sitting amongst my unconscious companions, penned this part of 
my journal. Then, making my way out over the limbs of the 
Dane who occupied the couple of pews, I found the sun up and 
shining over the dewy green and gray landscape, and the mist 
slowly withdrawing from the lake ; the river rolling placidly in 
front, with some cows feeding on its banks ; a hovel near by 
smoking; the people of the farm beginning to stir abroad for 
their work : things in general rather cheerful. One prominent 
object was the wavy crest of the nearer side of the Allmannaglau; 
but the eye was quickly invited to the more striking, half snow- 
clad mountains in the background, amongst which was conspicuous 
an ancient volcanic one, called Shaldhreid [Broad-shield, a name 
referring to its form as a low cone]. In the perfect daylight, 
I could now comprehend the nature of the Allmannaglau and 
tlie matters connected with it. An extensive tract of high ground, 
composed of rock bared by ice, has here experienced a subsidence, 
causing a long hollow or valley. The AUmannagiau is but one 
of the lateral rents resulting from this subsidence. Along the 
rising-ground to the eastward, appear four more, one above the 
other, and all parallel ; a feature heretofore scarcely adverted to 
by any traveller. The scenery tells its tale admirably. We see 
in a moment the consequences of a stupendous natural event, of 
a kind which we are accustomed to think of as peculiar to an 
early state of things, but which is proved to be late or recent 
by its manifest posteriority to the glacial epoch. It was the 
first time that the consequences of any of the more tremendous 
convulsions of nature were brought tangibly before me ; and I 
should vainly endeavour to describe the sensations W’hich the 
spectacle excited. 1 think there can be no room to doubt that 
the lake has been formed in consequence of the subsidence, for 
the subsided ground passes beneath its waters. 

Before setting out on our journey this morning, we had an 
opportunity of examining the walls of the AUmannagiau, and 
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found them composed of fully five beds of trap, of unequal and 
varying thickness, and thus very unlike the regular stratification 
of the Faroe Islands. We had also an opportunity of examining 
the fall of the river Oxera over the higher cliff, and its escape 
through a passage in the lower, after a short course in the bottom 
of the chasm. The cascade is one of a highly picturesque 
character. All along the neighbouring valley of subsidence, are 
short irregular chasms, full of fine clear water, -which flows 
towards the lake. It is stated that people can fish by merely 
dropping a baited line through a hole into this subterranean 
river. 

Thiugvalla is the same word as Dingwall, the name of a town 
in RosS'Shire, and Tingwall, in Zetland, and the Isle of Man, 
signifying the plain of the assembly* The Althing, or supreme 
court of the Icelanders, was established here in 928, and con- 
tinued to be held in the same place till 1800, when it was removed 
to Reikiavik, Till 1690, it was held in the open air— a primitive 
style of court, which was once known in our own country, where 
the tops of certain hills, or the summits of the artificial mounts 
called moot-hillsj were places for the administration of justice. 
The various spots can still be pointed out near Thingvalla, where 
witches were burnt, where unfaithful wives were drowned, and 
where male culprits were beheaded. 

The first few miles of our journey to-day were across the valley 
of subsidence, wliich we found to be fully as rough as any part we 
had passed over, and, moreover, covered with a low brushwood, 
composed of dwarf birches. These are miserable examples of 
trees, seldom more than three feet high, and shewing everywhere 
a tendency to creeping along the groimd, as if obliged to cower 
under the severity of the climate. After skirting for a little way 
the border of the lake, where we observed wild swans and other 
aquatic birds in considerable plenty, we came to a steep slope, 
forming the eastern boundary of the valley — ground which wo 
knew to liave once been level, but let down into an inclination 
in consequence of the convulsion referred to. It was a most 
picturesque and romantic sight to see from the rear the cavalcade 
of horsemen, and the drove of spare horses, threading scatteredly 
their way up this rude and bosky ascent, and one by one 
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disappearing over the sky-line at the top. At the top, we have to 
cross one of the rents which have been spoken of — a terrific abyss 
called the TIrafnagiau [Raven’s Chasm], which extends for two or 
three miles, with a width of from ten to thirty feet ; and vrould be 
totally impassable, but for a few blocks which have fallen in at a 
certain place, and to some extent filled up the. gulf. From the 
general narrowness, irregularity, and darkness of this chasm, it 
would form an admirable retreat for a number of outlaws or robbers. 
The surface continues for miles to exhibit the same fractured 
character, with less appalling eftects. There are also short minor 
subsidences, leaving a piece of surface forty feet or so below the 
rest, while at the ends, a thin superficial crust having remained 
at the original level, ‘ antrea vast ’ have been formed. 

After leaving this district, the road goes over some high ground 
more than usually close to the mountains, and at a considerable 
elevation upon them. Here the evidences of the work of fire 
become more striking, the surface being mainly composed of 
scorire and slag, starting up in thin, withered, iiTegular forms out 
of a base of black or red dust. One can observe little difference 
between these masses and tlie stuff thrown out from a glass-house. 
Meanwhile a dull drizzle met us in the teeth, and threw a gloomy 
shade over this Tartarean landscape. The withered scorious 
obelisks then looked like a host of wild animated figures 
surrounding us. When we raised our heads against the blast, and 
took a glance at the mountains close beside us on the left, we 
saw them shooting up into dark lofty angular summits, strikingly 
different from the rounded outline of eminences which we had 
hitherto seen. While fire was the word borne on their front, 
snow lay in deep beds in every shady recess, seam, and terrace. 
We felt that wo were now beginning to come in contact with 
some of those peculiarly savage scenes, the effect of extraordinary 
operations of nature, for which Iceland is celebrated. It was only 
left to us to regret that we should get but peeps, as it were, of 
the outskirts of the grander scenes presented by the island. 

After some hours’ hard riding, we passed out of the drizzle and 
the high ground together, and suddenly found ourselves on the 
edge of a fine grassy plain, such as might have formed a most 
desirable race-ground in England. It was the first piece of 
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pleasant scenery we had 3’^et seen in Iceland, and the feeling of 
relief and cheerfulness which it communicated raised us all into 
the highest spirits. The horses were let loose, the provisions 
brought forth, and a lunch arranged on the. ground. A bright 
river passing through the valley supplied us with fine water. A 
small party of natives, halting with a tent and a few travelling 
ponies, about 200 yards from us, evoked associations of primitive 
styles of life, as described in the Bible and other books. The 
place was, after all, beauty in the lap of horror, for the plain was 
hemmed in by an amphitheatre of lofty black mountains, which 
rose like walls before us, and lost their heads in the clouds. 

After an hour’s rest, we mount again and set forward, and now 
again we cross over high ground, but not quite so savage as 
before ; and about four o’clock, we descend on Laugar-vatn, a lake 
reposing in the bosom of a wide basin-formed countr3\ Here 
was a hje^ or farm-stead, which I would fain have stopped to 
inspect. On the brink of the lake, too, only a quarter of a mile 
from our track, was a cluster of hot-springs, sending up a tempting 
column of steam. But as there was still nearly the half of our 
day’s jouniey before us, it was necessary to push on. Crossing 
a sprawling river, we came once more to high ground, where the 
drizzle recommenced, and made us all very uncomfortable. Now 
and then, a lonely farm-stead varied the scene. At one we 
observed women milking the ewes in a fold — a business once 
common in Scotland, and embalmed in our national poetiy, but 
long obsolete, while here it is still common. I now began to feel 
extremely fatigued by the length of the ride, and sometimes 
lagged so much behind as to be in some danger of losing my party 
and going astray. Then would Carl come careering back on his 
winged pony, and kindly try to get me brought forward. The 
country was not now so rough as it had been during the first day 
and the earlier part of this. But a new difficulty^ beset us. In 
the turfy soil over which the track passes, ten or a dozen narrow 
paths had been formed by the ponies, and all of these worn at 
least two feet deep. The feet of the horseman were thus liable 
every now and tlien to come against the side of tlie path, or to 
be trailed over it, causing him to lose the stirrup, and be sadly 
deranged in his seat. The violent strain to which my over- 
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fatigued person was exposed through tliis cause was such as I 
cannot attempt to describe. It was most provoking to see so 
much inconvenience submitted to, where a man with a spade could 
liave cleared perhaps a mile of good road in a day. I verily 
believe it is the ponies which cause the roads to remain unim- 
proved. Were there such a thing as travelling on foot, travellers 
would improve the roads as they went along, here flinging a stone 
out of the way, there knocking down some narrow turfy division 
between two tracks ; for it so happens that a man requires a 
wider space to walk in than a horse. Raised on horseback, they 
are the less likely to pause with a view to efifecting such improve- 
ments ; and finding they can scramble on by aid of the wonderful 
adroitness of their steeds, they do scramble on accordingly, leaving 
things from year to year unimproved. 

About seven o’clock, w'e came to the Brora, or Bridge River, 
and encountered one of the strangest adventures that had yet 
occurred. This is a copious rushing stream, deep seated in a 
rocky channel, and very difficult to ford. It has been found that 
the best place to cross it for this road is at a point just above 
a cascade. The cascade, however, is a horseshoe one, with the 
curve prolonged about a hundred yards up the stream, forming 
through that space a narrow chasm, into which the water falls 
with tremendous violence. It has been found necessary to ford, 
not above this chasm, but across it ; and for this purpose a 
wooden bridge has been laid over it, half buried in the rushing 
waters when the stream is tolerably copious, though at other 
seasons comparatively dry. Well, here we come in a wondering 
cluster to the high bank of the BrorS,, and look down with a 
kind of awe on tlie arrowy dashing river, and the roaring cascade, 
and the singular bridge laid across the chasm, with the water 
running a foot deep on its boards, and a river to wade girth-deep 
before we get to the said bridge, and another after we pass it — 
if we ever shall pass it I What a strange aflair for civilised 
men to be engaged in ! Behold, however, a guide is already in 
to lead the way for the bridge. The baggage and relief ponies 
follow, feeling with their toes for a safe footing on the rocky 
bottom, while the water chafes angrily round them. The long 
string passes on, and then the gentlemen -travellers follow, 
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feeling *in for it,’ and resolved to take their chance. I go on 
with admiration over-mastering fear. One glance up and down 
while on the bridge, to see the blue and white water tumbling 
into the gulf and rushing madly along below — that was all that 
courage could spare from the desperate attention required for 
the beast and his footing. We pass ; we get tlirough the second 
half of the river beyond ; and we scramble up the rough bank, 
and look back, to wonder as much at having passed, as we five 
minutes before wondered whether we should be able to pass or 
no. I should mention that the bridge, which is about eight 
feet broad, and may be twenty long, has a railing on each side. 
I'^ormerly, it was narrower, and had no railing ! 

We were now within sight of a mountain beyond which were 
the Geysers, stiU, however, ten miles distant. Most of the 
party dismounted for a few minutes, to survey the river and its 
cascade. My fatigue forbade me to do this, lest I should not 
be able to mount again. I thought of my too great resemblance 
to the worthy Burgher minister of Penicuick, who said that ‘ his 
body was wonderfully constituted to take a great deal of ease ; ’ 
implying, e convcrso^ that it was not fitted to endure a great 
deal of fatigue. And then I felt amused at thinking of the 
Burgher minister of Penicuick on the banks of a river in Iceland. 
And then we got into motion again, and I went on automatically, 
too pained to feel, more content to proceed than to stop, since 
stopping would call up a new and more poignant sensation. 
Two hours passed thus, after which we got into a wide flat 
valley — miles’ breadth of flooded meadow-ground — along whicli 
we skirted till we began to see, at the distance of two or three 
miles, on a piece of sloping ground, under a small hill, a strange 
assemblage of masses of steam waving in the evening breeze. 
Our eyes became fixed, of course, on this object, which every 
minute had a different aspect. I felt uncertain if this was the 
smoke of the Geysers, and, lagging so far behind, had no means 
of ascertaining. But presently, there shot up amongst the 
■waving masses a column of steam, spreading at the top like a 
tree, and I then felt sure that we were at len^h approaching the 
object of our journey. Crossing the flooded meadow-ground, 
and passing a farmhouse on the hill-face, we came about ten 
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o’clock to the field -which contains these wonderful springs. It 
was still clear daylight. The ground seemed like a place where 
some work is going on that calls for extensive boilings of 
caldrons. Were 5000 washerwomen to work in the open air 
together, the general effect at a little distance might be some- 
what similar. Turning the comer of a turf-enclosure, I beheld 
a rill of hot water passing along a white crusted cliannel. 
Presently, I observed beside this stream a little hole among the 
stones, with hot water plop-plopping in it, exactly as in a kettle. 
My beast did not like it, and for some time refused to proceed. 
Going on, I found more holes of the same kind; then larger 
apertures, from which only steam was coming. Then joining 
my companions, now dismounted, I found myself in the midst 
of the Geysers. A strange scene it was — the multitude of 
horses, men, and baggage, in the midst of a multitude of earth- 
fast boiling kettles. There is the tent pitching on the green — 
there is the Great Geyser, perched on its mount of incrustations ! 
A large flock of sheep is passing by, attended by shepherds, 
who do not bestow a passing glance on the Geysers, familiarity 
having had its usual effect with them in creating indifference. 
I sat on the beast, and gazed around with wonder, the mind 
being active, while the body was actually torpid with suffering. 
It was necessary to call the help of a guide ere I could dismount; 
and when I did reach the ground, my limbs yielded under me, 
Wliat were the sensations of the pony which had borne me 
forty miles that day, I cannot pretend to guess; but it struck 
me that a handsome apology was due to him from his rider. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GEYSERS. 

In the waning light, and oppressed with fatigue — ^knowing, 
besides, tliat we should have ample opportunity of inspecting 
the scene next day — we were not disposed to take much trouble 
this evening. A hasty and superficial survey of the field sufficed. 
In the arrangements for our sleeping and refreshment, there was a 
more pressing claim upon our attention. It was soon ascertained 
that the tent, generously left by the French scientific expedition 
for future sojouniers at the Geysers, is no longer in such order as 
to be fit for service. "VVe had therefore to call into use the small 
tent we had brought with us, which, however, was not capable of 
accommodating more than four persons. In these circumstances, 
we learned with satisfaction that the farmer had a room, ten feet 
by nine, which he could let us have to sleep in, along with some 
hay to form a bedding. Three of the English voyagers, who were 
particularly resolute to watch the eruptions of the Great Geyser, 
took up their quarters in the tent. The rest, including myself, 
with the Danish officers, adjourned to the shelter of the farmhouse. 
Before we did so, a couple of shepherds came upon the ground, 
each bearing in his arms two lambs from the neighbouring flock. 
The captain wished to add to his stock of provisions for the 
succeeding day. Tiny creatures they were, not much bigger than 
rabbits ; and it did not seem too good a bargain, when we learned 
that a couple of them had been purchased for a rix-doUar (2s. 3d.). 
Their ultra-infantine look, however, made it seem a shame to 
deprive them of life ,* and when I beheld them lying dead a few 
minutes after on the heath, reason had some difficulty in reconciling 
me to my share in the transaction. 
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Tlie fann-establishraeut at the lower end of the Geyser-field 
consists, like most such establishments in Iceland, of a cluster of 
small hovels, of lengthy form, placed close beside each other, with 
their far-ends half buried in a rising bank, and the whole thickly 
covered with sod ; besides a few detached hovels to lodge cattle, 
and to serve as workshops, each man being here his own carpenter 
as well as smith. The place is called Laug (pronounced Lauigh), 
a Danish word implying water, which in the forms of Lag, Laggan, 
Logie, and Logan, is also impressed on many places in Scotland : 
so even in this circumstance there was something to remind me of 
my native land, and of a certain relationship between it and this 
arctic region. At the fore-end of each building i.s usually a small 
window. Passing by a low door into the central hovel, and 
making oiu: way along a dark passage, we come to cross-passages 
giving access to the several apartments — a kitchen, with a turf- 
fire; a kind of family-room, with several beds — all inconceivably 
dirty and mean, yet differing from the homes of British poverty in 
this, that there is here a sample, in one form or another, of every 
kind of utensil and piece of furniture that is required in humble 
life. The room assigned to us was a singularity in its way, having 
a wooden floor and panelled walls, besides a window of suitable 
size, and containing, moreover, a chest of drawers with a letting- 
down desk at top ; while the walls presented one or two neatly 
framed pictures. Thorver, the farmer, was himself the artificer of 
the whole room and furniture — a piece of work surely most credit- 
able to him, considering that he had taken up carpentry entirely 
at his own hands. The energy required to enter upon and carry 
out such a job appears in the more striking light, when we reflect 
that every deal employed in his joinery operations has to be 
brought on horseback over the seventy miles of rough wilderness 
intervening between Reikiavik and the Geysers. I afterwards 
inspected his workshops, and found there all the various apparatus 
and tools required by the smith and carpenter, but in a rudeness 
and simplicity such as might have marked similar establishments 
in England during the Wars of the Roses. 

When I entered the room, a farm-servant was shaking out a 
small crateful of dried grass upon the floor. It seemed to the wit 
of the party a very small quantity of bedding for so many people, 
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and he pleaded for our getting a second crateful ^ro hono puhUco ; 
but he was told by the captain that hay was one of the luxuries 
of Iceland : this little crateful would cost about two rix-doUars, 
and he believed that no further quantity could be obtained from 
the farmer at any price. We were, therefore, obliged to be content. 
Six of us lay down on the floor side by side, while a seventh 
stretched himself alongside their feet, and an eighth packed 
himself up in a condensed form somewhere outside the door. I 
lay down in my clothes and shoes, with merely a plaid over me. 
The party bore a considerable resemblance to a box of sardines ; 
and had any one been disposed to turn, a general movement of 
the party, somewhat like that of a Venetian blind, would have 
been necessary before he could be gratified. In spite of the 
inconvenience, we all enjoyed a refreshing night’s rest. 

Getting up at an early hour, I proceeded to examine the field of 
the Geysers. It was only necessary to cross a little grass-park 
with a turf-enclosure, in order to find myself in that strange scene. 
It forms a gentle slope of perhaps a quarter of a mile in extent, 
under the shade of a long hill of about 300 feet in elevation. The 
Great Geyser is at the upper and further extremity of the field, 
and between it and the rocky crest of the hill are slopes of 
i*ed ddbris, which I shall afterwards have to advert to. The 
steam everysvhere rising and waving over the ground ; the slight 
sulphureous smell ; the multitude of apertures of various sizes, 
many of them in violent ebullition, and some flirting up jets of 
boiling water; the numerous steaming rills flowing over pave- 
ments of silicious incrustations — are sufficient to raise a feeling 
of wonder, even if no greater marvels were present. The grand 
attractions of the place are, however, the Great Geyser, and two 
other apertures called the Great and Little Strokr, which are 
not only large in comparison, but have the peculiarity of making 
occasional eruptions. 

The Great Geyser presents itself, in its calm intervals, as a 
circular pool of hot water, 72 feet in its largest diameter, and 4 
feet deep, resting in a basin of silicious matter, and of a regular 
chalice-like shape, which forms the summit of a low conical mount 
composed of such stuff, rising perhaps ten feet above the general 
surface, but which has a much longer slope in one direction tlian 
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in the other, in consequence of the decline of the ground. We 
walk up the rough sides of this mount, amidst little devious rills of 
the overflowing water, and from the top survey the pool, visibly 
at or near boiling-heat in the centre, and constantly exhaling steam. 
The basin, which may be considered as a crater — for the Great 
Geyser is undoubtedly liable to be described as a water-volcano — 
is of a regular form, having a tube of above 10 feet diameter 
descending from its centre, to a depth which may be stated at 83 
feet, if we are to judge from the length of line let out before a 
plummet finds rest. Up this tube, hot water is continually rising 
in a gentle flow, except at the moments when an eruption takes 
place, on which occasions, as will be hereafter described, it is 
discharged with frightful violence and in immense volume. The 
whole coating of the basin and tube is a silicious deposit, of an 
ash-gray colour, in many places smooth, but in others presenting 
an appearance of efflorescence, somewhat like the surface of cauli- 
flower. At two indentations in the lip of the basin, the surplus 
water runs out in small streams, trickling over the outer surface in 
miniature cascades, to join the neighbouring rivulet. 

It was with infinite wonder, and a kind of childish delight, 
that we examined all the peculiar features of the spot. I laid a 
thermometer into the shallow water near the edge, and found it 
rise to 188 degrees Fahrenheit. The whole mount was more or 
less warm ; some parts so much so that the bare skin could scarcely 
sustain the contact. One of the little pools of surplus water, 
which had a temperature of 76 degrees, served me as a dish- 
bath. The other members of the party took each his pool, and 
soon the whole mount was a scene of washing and dressing, being 
the first time we had had the luxury of hot water at our toilet for 
several days. I might also say it was the first opportunity wo 
had had, since we left home, of getting any of our integuments 
thoroughly dried. Accordingly, there was soon an exhibition of 
damp stockings, handkerchiefs, and towels laid out on the hotter 
parts of the mount, all strongly weighted with detached fragments, 
lest an explosion should take place and wash them away. At 
the same time, the hofmeister was engaged in preparing cofiee 
with the hot water of the great basin ; for, notwithstanding the 
sulphureous smell, and the slight actual infusion of silica and other 
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materials, there is no reason felt to reject its use in food * While 
we were thus surrounding the Geyser, a rumbling noise was heard 
beneath, accompanied by a shaking of the groimd, and the alarm 
was given for an eruption. Then there was a hurried gathering- 
up of clothes and shaving articles from the slopes of the mount, 
and a scampering away to a safe distance. But it was needless. 
After a slight heaving of the water in the centre, accompanied by 
an increased overflow, all things settled down again into their 
wonted condition. Such movements take place several times in 
a day at the Geyser, while a true eruption may not happen once 
in four-and-twenty hours. 

After breakfasting on the sward near the tent, we strolled 
about to examine the other apertures. About 140 yards from 
the Great Geyser is the Great Strokr, a term which in Icelandic 
signifies a chum. We have here a kind of well, under 9 feet 
diameter, and said to be 87 feet deep, of irregular form, and 
coated with the usual silicious incrustations, with an approach 
to a basin-form at the top. Looking into it, we find that, about 
a dozen feet down, the aperture contracts, and boiling water 
labours at that point with a continual choking noise, as if with 
difficulty restrained from bursting out. The guides collected a 
barrowful of turf, and threw it into this aperture, for the purpose 
of inducing a demonstration. Accordingly, in ten minutes, 
violent jets of water began to burst forth, at the rate of about 
three in a minute, and rising to a height of from 70 to 100 feet, 
so that the water had scarcely fallen back to the ground in one 
instance till a new burst succeeded ; and this went on for about 
ten minutes, without shewing any symptom of declining till 
near the very end. Except for the dirtiness of the water, this 
was a most magnificent spectacle. The jet, it may be remarked, 
does not rise in a continuous and united stream, as it has been 
represented to do in prints, but in a multitude of small jets, 
ascending to different heights, and darting at once upwards and 
outwards, like the stars projected from a certain kind of firework. 
In spontaneous eruptions, we have of course the water purer, 

r 

• Br Black analysed some water of the Geysers, and found in an English gallon- 
soda (grammes), 5'56; alumine, 2*80; silica, 31*58; muriate of soda, 14*42; sulphate 
of soda, 8*67 — M. RdUrtf tn the Voyage of La Recherche^ 1840. 
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but in general less violent. The Little Strokr, at some distance 
down the field, exhibits similar eruptions, but on a much reduced 
scale. 

Besides these active pits, and the multitude of little natural 
caldrons scattered near them, there are, at a place near the Great 
Geyser, and a few feet higher in level, two large apertures 30 
or 40 feet deep, by from 10 to 20 wide, and full of tho most 
beautiful hot water, to all appearance tinted blue. Formerly this 
was a regular Geyser, remarkable for its frequent bursts of hot 
water and its noisy emissions of steam, and thence called tho 
Bearing Geyser ; but after an earthquake in 1783, it gi*adually 
fell off in tliese violences, until in a few years it settled into its 
present entirely tranquil appearance. Coincident in time with 
its cessation, was the commencement of the present outrageous 
practices of the Great Strokr, which previously to that time 
had not attracted any particular attention. The colour of tho 
water is, I apprehend, an optical effect dependent on the 
cavenious nature of the apertures, for when we inspect it in a 
tumbler, it is devoid of all tinge. The outflowing water runs 
over the sward, and leaves it in a petrified state. This is a style 
of aperture of which some other examples may bo found in tho 
lower part of the field. In one of these, !Mr Kohert Allan 
observed bubbles of air about a foot in diameter, rising from a 
great depth, and passing on to a certain point, where they 
seemed to be absorbed, or to be diverted into another and unseen 
channel. 

Towards the hill is a district to which scarcely any attention 
has yet been given by travellers, but which seemed to me of 
great interest, as it is evidently the memorial of ancient and 
extinct geysers. It is a slope of considerable steepness, com- 
posed of the ddbris of red incrustations, mingled with coloured 
clays, and which we may judge to have long been in its present 
state, as it is seamed with water-courses, and sprinkled with 
blocks of rock which have fallen from the crest of the hill. On 
tho lower parts of this region, near the Great Geyser, there are 
several small holes, in which blue or pale mud is constantly 
boiling, some as big as a good porridge-pot, the boiling of which 
they exactly imitate *, others so insignificantly small, that I had 
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no difficulty in closing them up, whether to break out elsewhere 
I could not tell. I had the curiosity to ascend the red slopes, 
sinking deep in the dust and mud at every step, and near the 
upper limits, found a number of spots quite warm, where it was 
evident there had been boiling mud-holes in former times, as, 
when I dug a little way into the clay with my trowel, steam 
began to issue from the hole, and when I put in my hand, I 
found the heat insupportable. These clays were of many various 
colours, and of the finest consistence, so that I should expect 
them to form excellent pigments. Examining this elevated 
district more minutely, I discovered a few small holes still 
actively giving out steam and jets of water. At one where 
only steam came out, there was a faint noise, which induced me 
to put my ear close to the ground, when I distinctly heard a 
rushing sound, like that of w'ater pouring down a conduit. It 
set me upon curious speculations as to the source of all the 
water which we see issuing from the earth in this thermal region. 
This is a question, however, on which it would be difficult to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion. Close above the site of 
these ancient springs is the crest of a small splintery trap-hill, 
evidently quite incompetent to gather so much water. There 
are larger hills two or three miles off, but divided from the 
geyser-fields by valleys at a much lower level. The Haukadal 
rivulet runs near by, but on a level below even the lowest of the 
hot springs. It seems most likely that the rise of the water to 
from 200 to 300 feet on this small isolated hill, is effected by 
the force of the heat to which it is subjected. 

The weather was to-day more pleasant than it had hitherto 
been, and the forenoon passed away agreeably in the study of 
the various wonders of the place, and in the gathering of 
specimens of the more curious incrustations. Amongst those 
which I obtained, were some fragments of a thin iridescent 
crust which gathers at the bottom of some of the quiet pools 
on the outside of the Geyser mount. "ftTien viewed in the air 
on the end of the small spatula with which I gathered them, 
they appeared like pieces of the richest opal. I took the greatest 
care to preserve them ; but on my return home, they were found 
to be resolved into merely a glittering dust. One gentleman 
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amused himself by throwing a silk handkerchief into the Great 
Geyser, sinking it with a small weight, in hopes of seeing it by 
and by discharged. Another took his gun, and tried to bring 
us a few snipe from the neighbouring valley. One of the most 
serious occupations of the day was the preparation of a huge 
kettleful of curried lamb-soup for dinner. Made of water from 
the Geyser, it was placed in the basin to be boiled, for no doubt 
was entertained that that was fire sufficient. It rested there for 
several hours, under a strict watch, lest an outburst should take 
place, and overwhelm our dinner. I may add, that one of the 
greatest sources of merriment which occurred during the day, 

was the sight of the handsome young Lieutenant running 

down the mount with the kettle in his hand, to rescue it from a 
threatened eruption which did not take place. On such occasions, 
as we all know, wonderfully little serves as a joke. 

We dined on the sward between the Great Geyser and Great 
Strokr, but found the lamb so poor as to be scarcely eatable ; 
and such, I may say, was the character of any native meat 
which came under my attention during the excursion. In those 
countries, sheep and cattle are left to the resources of nature, as 
they used to be in our own country before the days of turnip- 
husbandry. The effect is such as we, who now live in such 
different circumstances, can have no idea of till we chance to 
visit a land where no artificial feeding exists. We supplemented 
our poor meal with a box or two of preserved meat, which one 
of the party had providently brought in his baggage. Overlooking 
all privations, the general feeling was, that if only the Great 
Geyser would please to make a good eruption, we should have 
nothing to complain of. Evening, however, came on, and still 
the basin remained perfectly tranquil. At length the time 
came for our retiring to rest ; and as it was necessary to 
commence our retum-jouraey early next morning, fears were 
entertained that we should not see an eruption. Had the night 
been a little more genial, I verily believe that all would have 
tried to spend it beside the Geyser, in order not to miss the 
chance of seeing it in its grandest aspect. As it was, we, who 
had lodged last night in the farmhouse, were constrained to 
retire thither once more. Just before going, about eleven 
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o’clock, and while there was still a good deal of daylight, four 
of ns in a gay mood took each a tumbler in his hand, with a 
little cognac and sugar, and dipping it in the basin, made some 
punch, with which we cordially drank to our absent friends. 
The singularity of the act, and not less the singularity of the 
situation, made this one of the most memorable moments of our 
excursion. I bethought me what some of my friends in Scotland 
would have felt at getting alongside of so splendid a reservoir 
of boiling water, more especially if they should have been able 
to contrive a means of drawing the element from the bottom of 
the tube, where the temperature is 49 degrees above ordinary 
boiling-point I Only suppose a colony of writers from Cupar, 
Forfar, or any of the other county towns of Scotland, planted 
in such a place. What a convenience — what an economy of 
fuel I It would needs be one of the happiest of communities. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GEYSERS — AN E R U PTI 0 N— R E T UR N TO 

REIKIAVIK. 

Tins night passed in much the same manner as the last. 
Happening to awake about three o’clock, and feeling restless, I 
rose and walked up to the tent. The sun was already an hour 
above the horizon, and, a gentle west wind having set in, the 
weather had become both beautiful and genial. One of the 
tent-party was already astir, and told me that an eruption had 
last night taken place, less than half an hour after we had 
retired. Here was a disappointment for the majority of the 
party, for of course it became less likely that we should be 
favoured with another explosion before our departure. My 
friend informed me that it had been a magnificent spectacle, 
far exceeding the eruption of the Great Strokr, and he had 

been enabled immediately after it took place to examine the 

interior of the basin, which is always on these occasions left for 

a little while empty. He at the same time shewed me the 

handkerchief which had been sunk in the well of the Geyser on 
the preceding day. It had been thrown up in the eruption, 
and found in the state in which I saw it — ^namely, half tom to 
pieces — a curious evidence of the violent operations wliich go 
on in the recesses of this wonderful water-cavern. Having now 
lost nearly all hope of seeing an eruption, I retired once more 
to our sleeping-chamber, and lay down again. At six, I once 
more rose, and went up to the field of the Geysers, contemplating 
nothing but to make a few preparations for our journey. As I 
approached, behold an immense quantity of steam fills the air ! 
There are hurried cries from one or two persons. To my 
delighted surprise, the Great Geyser is actually engaged in one 
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of its eruptions 1 I got to tlie spot just in time to see it at the 
height of the paroxysm. 

The prominent object before me — the ground of the spectacle, 
as an artist might call it — ^was the vast effusion of steam covering 
the place, and rolling away under a varying wind. It was only 
on coming pretty near, and getting to windward, that I caught 
the sight of a multitude of jets of water darting in outward 
curves, as from a centre, through amidst this steam-cloud, 
glittering in the sunshine for a moment, and then falling in 
heavy plash all over the incrusted mount. It seemed to me — 
though the circumstances are certainly not favourable for an 
accurate estimate — that these jets rose about sixty or seventy 
feet above the basin. Three or four of our party looked on 
excitedly from a little distance beyond the reach of the water, 
but half-concealed amidst the steam. It went on jetting thus at 
brief intervals for a few minutes, and then gradually ceased. 
When I could venture up to the brim of the basin, I found the 
water sunk down a few feet in the funnel; so I was able to 
descend into that beautiful chased and flowery clialice, and break 
oflf a few specimens of its inner lining, now partially dry by 
reason of the heat communicated from below. The rest of the 
farmhouse-party came one after another upon the ground, to 
express their vexation at so narrowly missing this fine spectacle, 
as well as that of the preceding evening. 

When one contrasts the terrific violence of the explosion, 
lasting as it does only a few minutes, and usually occurring but 
once in one or two days, with the tranquillity manifested by the 
Geyser at other times, it becomes a curious question how such 
explosions take place. Sir George Mackenzie’s theory is, that 
steam is gathered in some cavernous recess connected with the 
subterranean channels through which the water rises ; and that 
when it has accumulated there till such time as the pressure 
overcomes the resistance, it bursts forth through the tube, 
carrying the water before it, and tossing it high into the air. 
Professor Bunsen, who spent eleven days beside the Geyser in 
1846, has announced another theory, founded on the changes 
which take place in water after being long subjected to heat. 
In these circumstances, water loses much of the air contained 
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in it ; the cohesion of its molecules is greatly increased, and a 
higher temperature is required to boil it. When water in this 
state is brought to the boil, the production of vapour is so 
instantaneous and so considerable, as to cause an explosion. Now, 
it has been found that the water of the Great Geyser at the 
bottom of the tube has a temperature higher than that of 
ordinary boiling water, and this goes on increasing till an 
eruption takes place, immediately before which it has been 
found so high as 261 degrees Fahrenheit. Observations to a 
similar effect have been made in regard to the Great Strokr. 
This peculiarity — for so it is, seeing that in ordinary circumstances 
the hotter water at the bottom would rise to the top, till all was 
equally warm — shews that the heating of the water in the Geyser 
takes place under extraordinary circumstances. As far as I 
understand Professor Bunsen, he implies that the great pressure 
of the column above, and perhaps some mechanical impediments 
to free circulation in the form of the Geyser, give these required 
circumstances. Such being assumedly the case, there is an 
increase in the cohesion of the molecules of the water constantly 
going on at the bottom, at the same time that the heat is 
constantly increasing ; at length, the latter force overcomes the 
former — ebullition takes place — an immense volume of vapour 
is instantaneously engendered, and an eruption is the con- 
sequence. The former may be called the mechanical ; the latter, 
the chemical theory of the Geysers. I must leave others to 
say which is the most plausible. There are other difficult 
questions, particularly as to the infusion of silica contained in 
the water, and the source of the mud or clay which we see 
boiling in so many of the Geysers, and deposited in such vast 
quantity around the extinct ones on the hill. I must not launch 
into these questions ; but I may remark, that the resolution of 
the rocks of the district into such matters under such circum- 
stances, seems to me calculated to form a valuable study to the 
geologist, as tending to illustrate many of the early changes of 
matter on the earth’s surface. 

The air being much clearer to-day than formerly, we could 
see beyond the nearest range of liQls. Unable to visit Hecla, 
which is thirty miles from the Geysers, on the other side of a 
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dangerous and unbridged river, we had been very eager all the 
preceding day to get at least a view of that celebrated mountain. 
We were now gratified with a sight of its triple and snow-covered 
summit, peering over the low hills on the opposite side of the 
valley. It is usually thus covered with snow, so as to present 
nothing to the traveller beyond what he could see on any 
mountain of similar elevation. It is only once in a long life- 
time that the Icelander sees it in action as a volcano — the last 
time being in 1846. 

At nine o’clock, our party set out on its return, after paying 
about seven shillings to Thorver for the grazing of the forty 
horses during the two days. The vacancies left in our boxes 
by the declining stock of provisions were fully filled by the 
spoils of the Geysers, of which each person had appropriated a 
greater or less quantity. Under a bright sky and a high 
temperature, we started in one cheerful group, leaving the 
guides to bring up the baggage and other horses at their con- 
venience. Scarcely ever but in Italy have I seen a more 
beautiful day than this. The heat in some places was almost 
oppressive. After a few miles, pausing at a hye, or farm, to 
get a drink of milk, we found a couple of travelling-horses 
standing tied together, head to tail— one being saddled for a 
man, the other for a lady, and the latter having a showy cloth 
laid over it. The quietness of the two animals, under an 
arrangement which so completely forbade any sort of movement, 
was edifying. Our wit said it was a good deal like matrimony 
in some of its aspects. The travelling-lady by and by made 
her appearance, and proved to be a pretty young woman, 
dressed rather elegantly, but with only a sailor’s glazed hat 
upon her head. The gentleman, who was her brother, entered 
into conversation with some of our Danish friends, and asked 
with eagerness for news of the war in the Black Sea. He spoke 
with fervour against the Russians, and said if he had the czar 
here he would hang him. I cannot say I felt any surprise 
at so truculent a sentiment, not merely as harmonising much 
with the British view of the late czar as a great malefactor, but 
as expressive of the general feeling of the north of Europe 
regarding the Russians. Wlierever I have been in Norway, 
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Sweden, or Denmark, I have heard but one expression of fear and 
wrath regarding that encroaching, intriguing, and unscrupulous 
power. 

At this place we found an old woman, of a diseased and 
fatuous appearance, set out at the end of tlie house to enjoy 
the air. She was, I believe, an example of a disease called lepra^ 
peculiar to this island, and attended by great swellings and 
ulcerations. "Whether it be exactly the same ailment as the 
ancient leprosy, I cannot tell; but there can be no doubt that 
it is a result of the same causes—namely, deficient conditions 
in food and air for healthy life. Our photographer afterwards 
had an opportunity at Reikiavik of taking portraitures of two 
persons thus afflicted. In the existing circumstances of Iceland, 
cut off' from general intercourse with other nations, and 
dependent on one other country for supplies of grain, it is not 
wonderful that there are great deficiencies of aliment amongst 
its people. But, supplied as we are with all necessaries we can 
pay for, it is scarcely possible for us to imagine what privations 
our neighbours in this solitary isle are exposed to. Only a few 
weeks before our visit — bad weather having prevented the 
arrival of vessels at the usual time — there was a kind of famine 
in Iceland, insomuch that the governor’s own family experienced 
a deficiency of bread. Perhaps, however, the disease in question 
is less directly owing to want than to filtli and bad air. All 
the winter through, an Iceland farmer’s family, including servants, 
spends the greater part of its time, night as well as day (so far 
as there is a day), huddled up iu one stifling apartment, where 
the atmosphere becomes so polluted, that a stranger entering 
from the open air can scarcely meet it Avithout sickening. One 
consequence of this is often remarked upon — namely, the 
indifference of the people to some points of the moral law ; but 
it is of scarcely inferior importance that the spending so much 
time in air unfit to arterialise the blood, poisons the springs of 
life, and physically deteriorates the population. The tendency 
of all modem observation in hygiene has been to shew the 
paramount importance of healthy respiration, even over whole- 
some and sufficient food. 

At noon we reached the Bror.% which, having fallen a little 
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during the two past days, seemed not quite so formidable as 
before. While we rested on the opposite bank, the native 
gentleman and lady came up, and dashed into the stream with a 
nonchalance that cooled a little the airs we had been inclined 
to give ourselves for not hesitating about so difficult a ford. In 
the course of our forenoon ride, we met a considerable number 
of parties of natives, nearly all of them on the return from 
Reikiavik with fish and articles of merchandise. Some which 
we passed on their way to that place, were carrying packs of 
wool, to be exchanged for merchandise. Six, ten, or a dozen 
horses went in a row, so laden, conducted by two or three 
roughly dressed men or women, also mounted ; the women being 
in some instances mounted simply on a higher saddle than the 
men, so as to allow their feet to hang down on each side. Every 
such cavalcade affected me more or less painfully, under a 
consideration of the disproportion between the amount of the 
goods carried, and the number of human beings and animals 
required for carrying them, marking as this did the low and 
primitive state of all industrial organisation in Iceland, and the 
exceeding poverty which must be the unavoidable consequence. 
It was at the same time an interesting study to a historical 
mind, as a living reflex of the condition of our own country in 
times not long past ; for certainly in Scotland, it is not yet 
more than a century since packhorses were employed for the 
transport of all kinds of heavy articles. 

At three o’clock, we reached Utl^, a bye on the banks of 
Laugar-vatn lake. While the bulk of the party rested there for 
an hour on the sward, enjoying the hot sunshine, I strolled 
down to the lake-side to see a set of geysers whose steam had 
attracted our attention on our outward journey two days before. 
It was a highly curious and interesting scene. There are two 
groups of geysers here, on the beach of the lake, and divided 
from each other little more than a hundred yards. In each 
case, within the space of perhaps a quarter of an acre, there is 
a multitude of small apertures, crusted with silica, and each 
boiling with all its might, the water in some instances flirting 
up a foot or two into the air. Beside a good active caldron in 
one of the groups, an old woman from the bye was quietly 
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established with her tub, using the hot water wliich jetted up 
by her side for the purification of her clothes. In the other 
group, which was the more interesting of the two, I counted 
thirty boilers in fall work, blurting forth hot water, which 
flowed over the incrusted sands into the lake. One of them, 
formed of two apertures close together, and shewing large 
cavernous bores, projected water two feet high in one continuous 
stream, which, plashing out on all sides, was evidently forming 
a basin of the same character as that of the Great Geyser. The 
other apertures were mostly very small ; some so much so, and 
with such tiny jets of water, as to look like so many little 
tea-kettles on a fire. So much petty fuss, and fume, and 
splutter, liad in it an element of the droll, at which I could not 
help — solitary as 1 was — falling a-laughing, and that heartily. 
There was at the same time much to fix the grave interest of 
the scientific inquirer, in the way in which the silicious matter 
was disposed round the orifices. The style of the incrustations 
evidently depends on how the water behaves. Where it quietly 
runs, the silica is deposited in thin flakes, forming a laminar 
crust. Where it falls in a plash, a cauliflower-like crust is 
formed. I apprehend, when the lake is full to its banks, all 
this scene of natural ebullition takes place under water. 

The people of the bye supplied us with some good fresh 
milk, which only wanted being free of black specks of dirt to 
be entirely acceptable. As we reposed on the grass in the 
powerful sunshine, with our steeds grazing near by, the families 
of the place came out and sat down beside us, regarding us with 
a stupid wonder and interest. There were one or two good 
faces among the children, but the majority looked like persons 
to whom neither nature nor circumstances have been kindly. 

In the evening, as we were approaching Thingv^alla, the fine 
Italian weather was suddenly exchanged for a cold easterly 
drizzle, wliich made us arrive at the end of our day’s journey in 
no comfortable state. Our good friend the parson had been so 
kind, however, as prepare a large dish of trouts for our supper ; 
and he once more received the senior of our party into his 
humble manse. The night passed exactly like the former one 
at the same place. Once more we stretched ourselves in that 
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narrow chancel, with that curious miniature burlesque of church- 
furnishings around us. The only difference to me was the 
accidental one of my having a parallel sleeper of somewhat 
larger growth beside me on this occasion than on the former 
one : small as the difference was, it caused me to be so 
thoroughly jammed — owing to the exceeding narrowness of our 
space of flooring — that I had to plead for a change of arrange- 
ments in the middle of the night. 

In the morning, which was drizzly and uncomfortable, though 
not strictly cold, the priest came to see what he could do for 
us. We asked him a few questions as to his family and other 
circumstances, and learned that he has a wife and eight children, 
besides a step-daughter. His parishioners, about a hundred in 
number, are extended over so wide a space, that he has a 
preaching-station at the distance of eighteen miles, to which he 
travels once a month. His honorarium amounts to twenty-five 
pounds of English money. ^ Decimis inclusis ? ’ I asked. ‘ In 
toto,* replied he. * Habesne agellos aut fundum ? ’ ‘ Non.* 

‘Habes equum?* ‘Imo, bonum equum.’ We could not but 
wonder how so large a family, besides a horse, could be supported 
on means so small. In wandering about the place, I lighted 
upon his little stithy, which reminds me to tell that in Iceland 
a priest is always able to shoe your horse, if required. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RETURN TO REIKIAVIK — VOYAGE HOMEWARD. 

The next morning proved wet and ungenial, and there was a 
general indisposition to face it ; so not till about mid-day were 
we prepared to set out for Reikiavik. The only cheering con- 
sideration under the circumstances was, that our object had been 
accomplished, and another day of hardship at most was required 
to bring us back to the bounds of civilisation. The kind-hearted 
pastor saved us a wetting in the river by rowing us across, 
in two divisions, in his boat. The drove of ponies following in 
disorder, each had to catch his steed as he best might, mount, 
and set off, I am afraid that my efforts to get on without 
assistance were as ludicrous to others as they were troublesome 
to myself. A guide at length, charitably interfered between me 
and ray recusant courser, and I was enabled to start with the 
rest. Somewhat familiarised by this time with Icelandic travelling, 
we encountered the perils of the Allmannagiau with comparative 
firmness. As my horse climbed — for it was literally climbing — 
the steep rocky ascent along the cliff, I felt inclined to wonder 
that we should have thought the descent of three days before 
anything of an adventure. 

With close-buttoned coats and hats tied down, we pelted 
along for several miles, in what soon amounted to a wintry storm, 
across that frightful rocky wilderness which had formed our first 
day’s journey. Sometimes -we were dispersed in a long row, 
sometimes close together ; but in the general sense of suffering, 
there was little conversation amongst us. Again the guides 
and baggage-horses were left far behind, and it seemed likely 
that when we should pause, as was necessary, to rest our horses, 
we should have to wait for hours on a bleak moor, exposed to 
wind and rain, without a morsel to eat. I had no recollection of 
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ever being, not even in the Highlands of Scotland, in circum- 
stances so utterly miserable. After all, when the time for 
stopping approached, the weather somewhat improved. The 
provision-horses, too, came up sooner than we expected. While 
proceeding a few miles further in company, I bethought me of 
trying my excellent pedestrian powers, as a relief to the racking 
torment of such rough riding; but scarcely had I proceeded a 
hundred yards, when I became convinced that a walk is utterly 
impossible in Iceland. That rock-encumbered path, varied here 
and there by the flooded ravines which it crosses, is practicable 
for a horse, but not for a man. Progression there for such a 
being must consist either in jumping from one slippery block 
of rock to another, or striding from puddle to puddle across such 
blocks. Either process would beat Captain Barclay himself to 
pieces in half an hour. I was glad once more to mount the nimble 
little creature wliich had hitherto borne me so well. From this 
attempt I became convinced that, without the horse, Iceland 
must be uninhabitable. 

After a ride altogether frightful, through storm and rocks, 
and puddle indescribable, we paused for refreshment on tlie 
banks of the stream where we had rested on the first day. The 
cheerfulness raised by the improving weather, was increased when 
two of the governor's sons came up on their ponies to meet and 
accompany us back to Reikiavik. ‘ Now,’ said one of the Danish 
gentlemen, as we remounted, ‘we shall ride the horses into 
Reikiavik as if we had stolen them.’ And so we did. Such a 
scamper I had never seen upon a road, much less along a rocky 
wilderness. The horses could never have executed it, except 
under an instinctive sense that stables, provender, and rest were 
at hand. It was about ten o’clock, and still broad daylight, 
when we dashed into the streets of the town, and drew up 
and dismounted on the beach, a most extraordinary assemblage 
of figures as probably ever met the gaze of the people of 
that portion of the earth. Like the one in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, the lower half of each man was pure clay. I am afraid 
to think on the effect of certain supplementary wrappings to 
which the exigencies of Icelandic travelling had compelled me. 
We had all, however, the scarcely hoped-for satisfaction of 
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acknowledging that we had passed through our five days of 
exposure and exertion without any damage to health, nor any 
harm whatever, except what had happened to the gentleman 
who fell from his horse. How I should have escaped many 
tumblings and dislocations thoroughly puzzled me at the time, 
nor can I yet clearly account for it. 

Owing to the Thor being under orders to return from Iceland 
on a certain day, we were unable to make any other excursions 
in the country. We had indulged in visions of a sail to tlie 
celebrated ancient volcano, the Sneefell Jokul, and of a ride 
to the Sulphur Springs of Krusivik ; but none of these could be 
realised. There was, however, another day to be spent in 
harbour ; and diming this, we had some pleasant hours on shore. 
Through the kindness of Mr Sivartsen, I obtained an example 
of the old female dress of Iceland, with its various ornaments, 
including a rich silver girdle, and an elegant laced collar. It had 
belonged to the sister-in-law of one of the ampismen^ or judges, 
of the island. Others of the pai*ty purchased bracelets and girdles, 
without any of the dress. It is surprising how beautiful some 
of these articles are, wrought by unprofessional artists in filigree 
out of the Danish dollars which circulate in the island. As 
formerly mentioned, all traces of old peculiar fashions in dress 
and ornament are rapidly disappearing. 

In the course of the forenoon, Mr Sivartsen conducted me 
to the hall of the Althing, which liad commenced one of its 
biennial sessions since our departure for the Geysers. I found, 
in an upper room in the college, this miniature of a parliament, 
and could not but admire its simplicity. Two elevated seats, one 
for the governor as royal commissioner, the other for the chairman 
or president, with a portrait of the last king hanging between 
them, form a sort of centre for a double semicircle of pew-seats, 
in which sit the members, about twenty-five in number ; the only 
other seats being two or three designed for secretaries or clerks. 
Some of these senators w^ere clad in plain duffel jackets and 
trousers, as they might be at home ; all had a homely look ; but 
there was no lack of good heads and inteUigent countenances 
among them. I was sorry to learn that there is a want of good 
agreement between this popular body and the Danish government, 
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as there is indeed between the whole Icelandic population and 
their rulers. As far as I could understand the matter — but this 
was in so moderate a degree, that I cannot speak with confidence 
on the subject — there is the same kind of discontent in Iceland 
with the home government, as that which so long prevailed in 
Ireland with respect to the central power. While Denmark 
expends about £12,000 a year on public matters in Iceland, 
and only di-aws a revenue from it of £5000, the Icelanders 
are dissatisfied because more is not given. They would liave 
Denmark, as it were, to speculate on possible improvements of 
Iceland, as a means of obtaining further revenue. The government, 
on the other hand, think the extra expenditure of £7000 a year 
sufficient, and would desire to see the Icelanders lay a few taxes 
on themselves for the improvement of the island. I am afraid 
that here, as in our own sister-island, a long-continued system of 
fosterage has somewhat taken away from the native population 
the disposition to help themselves. It is surely most discreditable 
to them that their country, after a thousand years of historical 
, existence, is still without a mile of regular road. In 1848, when 
all the uneasy populations of Europe turned on their sides, that 
of Iceland turned too, and demanded a constitution. The king 
sent one to be submitted by Count Trampe to the Althing, which 
accordingly met to deliberate on the subject. Without even 
reading the plan laid before them by the governor, they pro- 
ceeded to frame one for themselves. The count told them that 
this could not be permitted. The royal proposition must be taken 
as a basis, let them suggest wliat alterations they pleased. On 
finding them obdurate, he threatened to dissolve the assembly. 
They dared him to do so, and he did it — which most persons 
seem to think was an unwarrantable and unfortunate step on his 
part. The scene of hubbub which followed might have appalled 
a man of less resolution. A kind of rebellion followed ; and it 
became necessary to send an army to restore tranquillity. This 
army consisted of a lieutenant and thirty-six men ; and after its 
appearance, the disturbance ceased. On their return home, they 
brought away four small guns, which one Jorgensen had introduced 
for rebellious purposes many years before, and thus disarmed the 
island. 
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This Jorgensen was a common sailor, and his career forms a 
curious illustration of the simplicity of public matters in Iceland. 
In 1810, when the British government was obliged from humanity 
to extend a sort of protection to Iceland, then deprived by the war 
of all the benefits usually arising from the Danish connection, this 
man landed from an English vessel, and set himself up as Protector 
of Iceland. Por a little while, his rule was submitted to. One of 
his decrees was for the disarming of the people, wliich he enforced 
by a threat of certain death to every one who should thenceforth 
be found in possession of a single weapon of any kind. A young 
merchant in Reikiavik had inadvertently retained possession of a 
dress-sword, and for this he was seized and condemned to suffer 
next moniing. It chanced that Jorgensen was that night at a loss 
for a fourth person to make up a party at whist. One of his 

attendants dropped a hint that Mr (naming the young 

culprit) was a good player. IIc immediately gave orders that 
the young man should be taken out of prison and brought to 
play with him. Ue found him a good player and a pleasant 
companion ; got drunk with him ; and told him at parting that 
his life would not be taken. Jorgensen was soon after dethroned, 
and taken as a malefactor to Copenhagen, where, however, he 
received a pardon. A Danish gentleman is said to Imvc met 
him somewhere in Australia within the last few years. 

Perhaps one cause of the slow improvement of Iceland is the 
intense love which the people entertain for their country as it is. 
It is not alone the poor peasant, living all his life at one spot, 
who thinks Iceland the most delightful spot on earth ; even the 
educated classes, who may have spent years of their youth in 
Denmark, while pursuing their studies, will be found entertaining 
this preference. A medical man, who lives in the northern part 
of the island, taking charge of an enormous district for a small 
government salary, and probably riding a hundred and fifty miles 
of wilderness per . week, told one of our officers tliat he had 
been extremely fortunate in life. Immediately after completing 
his professional education at Copenhagen, he had received this 
appointment, and for twenty years he had been perfectly happy. 
To such people, the worst inconveniences and the grossest social 
faults, so that they are local and characteristic, assume an aspect 
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of interest, and come to be regarded with affection. There is 
scarcely a more perplexing anomaly in our nature. The individual 
feels that he is indulging in a sentiment little less sacred than the 
reverence he owes his Maker, while to others he appears as only 
encouraging a prejudice by which the best interests of himself and 
his neighbours are damaged. It is no new observation, that the 
most difficult errors to deal with are those which have a dash of 
the amiable in them. 

At present, matters between the island and its home government 

4 

are at a species of dead-lock. Whatever is proposed by the latter 
for the benefit of Iceland meets with opposition. "When left to 
themselves, they will do nothing, and then they complain that they 
are neglected. Precisely the same circumstances are exhibited in 
the Faroe Islands. I suspect that much is owing to the difficulty 
of reconciling a distant dependency to its imimportance. It wishes 
to be something — it wants its petty nationality to be placed on a 
level with tliat of the main country. It will neither submit to be 
fairly absorbed into and lost in the main state, and so placed on a 
* true equality, nor will it acknowledge its inferiority under a distinct 
form. Central rulers would need to be constantly flattering the 
outlying provinces of the state committed to them, in order to 
keep them sweet. In the countries in immediate question, the 
evil is increased by commercial arrangements which prevent inter- 
course with other nations. Here alone is there any hope. After 
the present year, there will be absolutely no difference in favour 
of Danish vessels and merchants in either country. It may be 
expected tliat British vessels will thereafter find their way to 
both the Faroes and Iceland, introducing new ideas, and enabling 
the people to visit other countries and pick up new ideas for 
themselves. When they have seen railways elsewhere, they may 
possibly come to see a use for common roads at home. When 
they have observed how all countries have, more or less, fault 
to find with their political condition, they will perhaps become 
aware that they might be under worse rule than that of the 
king of Denmark. 

On the third day after our return from the Geysers, our vessel 
set sail from Keikiavik. A three days’ voyage, distinguished by 
no particular incident, brought us back to the Faroes, where the 
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captain hoped to find a supply of coal, which had been sent for 
from Lerwick. Much to our concern, this hope was disappointed ; 
and there remained only about as much as would keep the vessel 
in motion for a few hours. We landed, as before, at Thorshavn, 
and rambled about the town and its neighbourhood. One or two 
of the party being desirous of purchasing some trifling articles, we 
sought out the establishment of the royal merchant, Mr Kauffeld. 
Here, instead of being introduced to a common warehouse, we 
were shewn into a clean uncarpeted room, looking out upon the 
sea, and were presently addressed by an elderly lady speaking 
correct English. She proved to be Mrs Kauffeld’s mother, a 
Londoner, who had not been in England for forty years, seven of 
which she had passed in France, and thirty-three in Denmark and 
the Faroes ; yet there was she, as completely the London woman of 
the middle class, in manner, speech, and appearance, as if she still 
lived in Lamb’s Conduit Street. Mrs Kauffeld presently came in, 
and began conversing in English. Followed the worthy merchant 
himself, a Dane, and only able to speak his own language. They 
liave five little children, all of whom, even to the infant of eighteen 
months old, can speak a little of their grandmother’s tongue. 

Mr Kauffeld took us through his establishment, a large store of 
miscellaneous goods, hard and soft — indeed almost all the articles 
required in domestic life, except bread, beer, fruit, and a few 
others. He does business to the amount of 200,000 rix-dollars a 
year, or £22,500 sterling, receiving fish, oil, and the native woollen 
products, in exchange for the goods he sells. Next year, this 
great warehouse, which was quite a curiosity to us, will be closed, 
and Mr Kauffeld will return to Denmark. 

The only other novelty which met our observation in Thorshavn, 
was the prevalence of strips of dark-red flesh hanging about the 
houses, along with a portentous addition to the statutory odours 
of the place. There had been a flock of grund^ or dolphins, in the 
bay within the last few days, and a vast number of the animals 
had been killed. The rocks were black with their blood. Men 
and women were seen paring off the flesh from their heads and 
otlier bones. Every cottage reeked with potfuls of whale-broth. 
What gave us only disgust, seemed to have produced a universal 
holiday feeling among these simple villagers. 
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Tlie remainder of our voyage was tedious from the want of 
coal and wind, and the prevalence of fogs ; but it at length came 
to an end at Leith, without a single accident of any kind, or any 
occasion for complaint on the part of the passengers, after we 
had been just one month absent from home. There was but one 
feeling of gratitude to Captain Eaffenberg and his friendly corps 
of officers, for the kindness which they had shewn us throughout 
the voyage, and the time we had spent together in Iceland. We 
endeavoured in various ways to give tangible expression to this 
sentiment ; and wlien we finally parted two days after, I am sure 
there was not one of us who did not feel liimself improved by the 
intercourse he had had with these most respectable specimens of 
the good folk of Denmark. 


THE END. 


Edinburgh : 

Printed by ud R. Chamber*. 
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